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This r««««rc^ study analyitt ttachtr staff , dtvtl^pmtnt protrans and th«ir 
costs in thrss largs urban school districts. All plannsd actilvltiss of thm 
school districts involvsd vsrs classifisd as staff dsvslopnsnt if thsy fit a basic 
dSfinltion of staff davalopmant, and all costs of thaas aCtivitiaa vars cbnaidarad 
ataff davalopftsnt coata, avap if thay vara part of thi school district's "ragular*'' 
budgat. ' * ' ' • , ^ . • 

Tha achool dia'^rlcta atudlad vara aalactad through a aurvsy of school dis- 
tricts ssrving tha 75 largaat U.S. citiaa,. and thay vara chosan bac^usf thay 
vara raapactivaly high,' tnadlum, and lov'j^n thair apparant laval of. staff davalo^-' 
nant ikctivity. Bacauaa of a lack of raaaarch >ind analysis concarning tha raal- , 
ttiaa of staff davalopmant practice in tha litaratura, tha. atudy vaa d«(algnad to' 
Drovlda a baaic ovarvlaw of theaa ,raalitiaa, intanding to auggaat mora focuSad 
airactions" for subsaquant rasaarch" and ^OT pol^^y ■"■ly«i» « ^ 

« 

Tht study rtvsalsd psttsrns of staff dsvtlopment activity and tesqurct allo- 
cation tha^ contradlctad conventional v4.sdoin about how staff dsvslopmsnt is con- 
ductsd. In all three dli^tricts, ths actual costs of staff development were fifty 
times more than mosr School district staff estitnateda These significant costs 
resulted partly from the "hidden cost'' of teacher and administrator time for 
staff development activity — time that vas seen by school district itaff as part 
of the school district's regular budget. Another factor obscuring the extent of 
s{;aff development activity vas that responsibility for staff development- in each 
district vas dispersed among, a large number of people and depaz^tments / Middle 
lev^el managers controlled' largely autonomous activities, and few attempts were 
made to coordinate staff development among these diverse actors. Frequently 
staff development leaders were unaware of the activities of*thelr co!^leagues, 
even when these activities placed demands, of time and tflnvgy on the same teachers. 
In general, offices designated to, coordinate staff development played a minor 
role in this swirl of activity. 

» 

Staff development activities in each district had accumulated over time, 
often in respojisf to other factors (federal funding opportunities, fund cutbacks, 
organisational politics, teacher contract negotiations, etQ. ) . Thus, the nature 
of staff development activity in each .district vas not primarily the^Vesult of 
conscious policy, alrthough marked differences in practice were apparent #cro8S 
the three districts. One major difference was the extent to which school-abased^ 
staff development was encouraged (as opposed to staff development entirely con- 
trollW by central -office admlnlWtrators) . .The report analyzes factors that •en- 
courage or dl^scourage such^ school-based activity. ,9 ^ 

Another marked difference was in the use of four monetary incentives ^f or 
teachers to participate in staff development: substitute release time, stipends, 
sabbaticals, and salary increases for completing educational c'^urses and workshops. 
lOne district relied heavily on salary increases for educational coursework. An- 
other relied heavily on stipends to enco\irage teacher participation* I n p a rticular 
schools, a high level of participation in staff development occurred during sala- 
ried work time* , The' report analyzes the reasons for and implications of varit>us 
monetary schemes to support staff development. ' 

After reviewing patterns identified in the three school districts, the re- 
port discusses research and policy implications of the research^. One major con- 
clusion is that the weak political posjltion of staff development and the con- / 
stralnts operating on school districts 1 make eubstaptial reform of actual ^ ( 
s^aff development practice unlikely in the near future. > ' \ 
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SECTION 1. STUDY lUTIONALI 
Jtkickiromid 

^ t?*'*''^ •pontorihlp of Th* Ford Found«tlon, Dstlgna fq?r 

Cluing* ^n<iuet«d t rsiMrch study froa 1976 to X978 of litaff d«v«l- 

-H. . ^ ■ . . ' 

„ ?J^**1 J?t5>A™^^ _ 

school dlstrlctn. Ths prlasryVpurposs of this rssssrch wss th« ds- 

1 * 

vslopasnt of s hsndbobk to guids sducAtors and cltissns iijtsrsstsd 
In psrfor»lnjg simllsr snslysss in thsir own school districts. Ths 
r«s««rch rsvsalsd psttsrns of staff dsvslopasnt and rsaourca 'alio- 
cation in ths thi^s school districts that contradictsd soas.convsn- 
tional wisdom about how atafT davslopoant is conductsd. This rs- 
-port first dsscribas ths pattsrns of -stsf f dsvslopmant and rssourcs 
allocation ws found^in ths thrss districts in sons dstail and analyzss ^ 
thssa pattarns across ths thrss districts. Ws thsn will discuss ths 
implications of bur invsstlgation for public policy and for aubss- 
quent rtssarch. Biffora ditcussing ths rssssrch mathods and findings, . 
ws^ brisfly descrlbs ths psrspsctivs on staff ^^^^iayntlopmsftt and school 
<ii»trlct opst\ation8j^ that guidsd our rs«4srch. , 

Study Rationals 

In dssignlng ths rassarch, ws wars guidsd by cartaln thaoratical 
and ampirieal worka on ^ataf f davalopmant- and achool diatrict optra- 
Jtiona. Wa c'oncludad that thara is an incraaaing intarait in ataff 
davalopmant, but no claar conaanaua of what ataff davalopmant it 
nor svi^anca showing what conatitutai affactiva ataff davalopmant. 
Moat litaratura on ataff davalopmant la praacrlptiva, auggaating ra- 
forma' in currant practica with/varying concaptn|^llt«tlons of tha 
tarm'a bra4|dth. Reaaarch on ataff davalopmanb practics is scant 
and avaluation of it, virtually nonaxiatant. Tha lack of conaanaua 
•bout what staff davalopmant la and lack of avidancs about what It ahould 
bs praaant aarioua obataclaa for tha ra^orma urgad by Ita critics. 
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' ^^P^^^i*^ thMt Pthn 9%xi.0}i» barrlTt •xUt to ehanga in . 
•tmti dtvtlofiMnt praetictt. «8chool dittriett h*v« ■tablllilng 
forcM that ttrontly r*tlstN<iMnttt pattamt of ortAnlaational acr 
tlvlty that hava baooM routinliad ; ititaraat t^oupa eoMittad to 
contlnuint currant practlcaai juxd a ganaral lack of co«wmlcatlon, 
coordination, and inapactlon qf organiiational activity^ Hotaovar, 
achool diatrlcta faca Mvara financial conatralnta froa rfaclinlnt 
anroUnaht, inflation, and incraaaint paraonnal eotta that affact 

^tha poaalbilltiat for c^*nga in ataf f davalopmant practicj. . 

Balow, va wllj. look at aach of thaaa problana in turn. Our 
Intant ia not to pratant a conprahanalv« raviaw of litaratura on 
•t«ff davalopmant and tchool changa, but rathar to clarify tha • 
point of v'law that guldad our rataarch daaign. 



Thera la an Incraating Intaraat in Staff 
Davalopmant But No Claar Conaantua 
about What Staff Davalopmant la 

. Tha increating intarelT'in ataff davalopmant in tha laat tan 
yaar* i« partly attributable to tha daclining atudant population and 
tha concomittant increasa in tht aanlority of tha teaching forca. Ba- 
causa fever new teachera are entering tha work force, praeerVica teacher 
education has ceased to be a major means for stimulating "school changa. 
Thus, while there ia a long history of insarvica teacher education, 
only in the 19708 has inservlce. received a great deal of attention. 

Distinctions between "staff development" and "Insetvice" are, 
not clear and numerous definitions of the two abound in the literature 
and in school practice. For some educators the 'two are virtually 
aynonymoiis. However, in some school districts, traditions of prac- 
tice have led people to mak'a clear diatinctlons between the two (e.g., 
inservlca is what oc^ura on special "inservlce daya" end staff devel- 
opment ♦occurs when a specialist gives a workshop). We uae thesa 
terma interchangeably in thia report. ' 

Tradltiona_of Staff Development Practice 

Varioua traditions of thlnkinjj and practice about inaervlce 
generate cea|fain typaa of inaervlce actlvltlaa,-* which often exiat 
alde-by-aide in a school district. We have identified aix tradi- 



ttoM •£ yrietiet tMt hav« Int^irtd • iltAif leant aaouat of itlaff 
4tv«lepM(it •etlvtty la ioeal tcheel dlttrietit 

• n«c!ii«r •4ue«tioii MiiiidaUd ehanfat 

• School dlatrlct Instrvict • Tt«ch«r eantart and adviaorlaa 

a SuRarvlilon • OTtaniiation divalopp>antyioclolofy 

of ojrtanlaa^lona .'^ 

Idantlfylng tha Impo'rtant faaturaa of Insarvlca protrana fu^dad 

•by aacb tradition haa h«lp«d ui davalop a comprahanaiva approach to 

Idantifylnt lna«rvic« actlvltlM In local •chool diatrlcta. 

;~ T^ichar-aducatlon ^- For taanv yaarav coll«ge» «nd-\miv«r»itl«a 
hava carrlad out taachsr aducatlon program. ' Faculty natnbara tra- • 
ditlonaliy conccntratsd on praaarvlca tsachar sducatloA prograaa 
whll« of faring graduate courssa to axpsriancad afchool tsachara. Ra- 
cantly, unlvtriltlea havt placad graatar smphaaia pn yorklng with ax- 
ptritncad taachdra, oftan moving tha tita of inssrvlcs axp«rl«ncaa 
from tha univerilty ty tha achool district . How«ver, tha charac- 
teristic* of univartlty course work have bean largely preserved de- 
spite these changes in location. 

There have ^een two basic philosphical approaches underlying 
inservice provided within the teacher education tradition: the be- 
h|viori8tic (Including competency and padpormanca baaed teacher edu- 
cation)^ ai?d the humanistic,^ -The formei/ approach emphasiees the ac- 
qui^ition of specific pedagogical skills while tha letter emphasizes 
th4i^ holistic growth of the teacher aa a person and a pedagogue. Strict 
adherents to these two approaches view them «s antithetical in theory 
and practice. • 



School district lnsTvlc<u While school district Inservice 
varies considerably among school districts, It has traditionally 
consisted of workshops offered on certain specified days each year, 
as prescribed by either the state or the school district. More re- 
cently, soine school districts have also established Inservice coursesi 
and workshops for teachirs that are modeled on inservice education 
courses offered by colleges and universities* 

' Usually schooj^ district curriculum specialists (aooetlmes using 
outside consultants) plan and conduct these inservice sessions for 
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t««eh*rt«, Th«t« Mtvl^nt ar* frtqutntlx focused en tptelfie sub-* 
j»~ct iriMii and •liKid ^t Uri« tr^^^ (•♦t.» til 

•chool tocUl studlM tMchtrt In the district). Thsy ar* oftfin 
rsXstsd t;6 th« Introduction of ntv curricula. 

^fttla sttantlon In tha lltsratura on staff davalopisant has 
bsan paid to fchool district Inssrvica pr'ograns.^ ^ > 

« 

Suparvlslon . It has long baan racognlsad that tha suparvlslon' 
of taachars by principals, curriculum sp'tclallstfi, ate. provides an 

opportunity f6Y"8tTff ~d«valopWnf; ~E^ 

has undargona a change in t^e last two decades, froa an attphasls on 
inspection and eval^uatlon to an emphasis on helping teachera analysa 

instruction arid supporting teachers in improving their teaching per- 
formance. Conm^^formats iox this assistance have includad observa- 
tion of indij^^Vl teachers in the classroom, departmental meetings 

in individuafschools or across schools, and formal workshops. The. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development is a major pro- 
ponent of a humanistic approach to the supervision of teachers."^ 

This approach to supervision raises difficult ^problems of re- 
conciling dual responsibilitifs of inspection and assistance. Fur- 
ther, as reflected in sociological studies cited later, most super- 
visory relationships within schopl districts are not in fact charac- 
terized by either close inspection or intensive assistance. 
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Mandated changes . This relatively recent tradition ^ncentrat( 
on the implementation of exk^cational changes mandated by courts, 
state governments^ or the federal government. Such staff ^evelop- 
men*^ experiences are frequently related to enhancing equal educa- 
tional oppof^unity for raci'al minorities, ethnic minorities^j low- 
income' children, handicapped children, or females. Human relations 
training at part of school desegregation and training in the de- 
velopment of individual educational plane for handicapped children* 
are examples of this tradition of s<taff development practice. 

This type of staff development most frequently conslstf of work- ' 
shops and on-site consultation. Such assistance Is frequently provided 
by central office departments set up specifically to deel with a partl- 



euUr ••p«ttt Oil MluMtleatl •^uity <t*t*» m ie« of billnttial •dtieaeilMi). 

Althouih this fom of staff davalopnant has Ineraaaad rapidly* 
ittt^* baa baan vrlttan about it aa lyianaral phanoaaaon; 



^ « • ■ Taaehag cahtara and j|dvlaoriaa« -Taaohar cantara and ^viaorlaa 
graw Initially out of tha affort to lapla»ant opan aducation In ala- 
•anfar;^ achoola. Thay havs attaaptad to. apply tha aa»a philoaophy to 
t«achar staff davalopaant as thay aspoussfor atudant laarningi an 
aaphasis on choica and> voluntasrisa and on laarning by doing. 

' _taatharL^an^tar_ia s raaponsiva, ^ supportive -lion- thraatanr^ 



itig anvironnaht th4t proaotas sharing and a ssnsa of coa- 
aunlty, aodals nsW possibilitlas, prottotas .tha activa ax- 
plexation of aatarials, and aaphasis* s tha atudy of chil- 
drsh*s Isarning as tha basil for taachars* profassional da- 
val^aant...A taachsr cantsr ia ali^ a concapt that daaon- 
^st^^at'ss tha valua of taachars taking aora rasponsibility 
* for thsir own staff dsvalopntnt and foitsrs taachsra* undar- 
. standing iDors about how childrsn Isam.^ 

Stvtral dlstlnct^approachts hava avolvad within thia tradition of 
practlc*. Qns approach tmphssizM astablishing a placa-- a taschtr 
centsr--^hiirs t«a chars can' t&twi Voluntarily to aaKa laarning ifcatsrlalsv 
particlpata in worltshops, and ta^k with othar taachars* Anothar ap^ ' 
proach aTnphaalsy* . tha iiaiid^or a aklliad a^S^iory to. work lij^ha^^claaa-* 
room with teac^ara;. tha advfaory api^roach aomatimaa givaa attantion 
to tha social organizatlbli of ' tha achool aa it aithar aupporta or 
hindara taachar growth, '.^ /W. 

Orgi^nigation ^devalopi^nt/aociplo^y of prganiaat ion a MaAy of tha • 
traditiona of ataff davaloptnant practica diacuaaad abova p}.aca pri- 
mary ' amphasi a on tha- growth of tha individual taachar and ignora or \ 
downplay tha importance of tha aoclal context in, shaping tha poaai]?!- 
litiaa for individual teachers to change. The following definitions 
ataff development, for example, reject thia focua on the indiVlduaT^ 

/■ ^ t ' . "■ 

• A roeaningfol intarvica prpgrarn 1» ona in which training — 
it diVftctad toward teacher parforinlinca g<<als, of imroadi' 

ata relftvanca 'to taachars' everyday professional axparianca. 

• The profassional gyowth modal I have in mind lnvolVai| - 
tjhrae major components: attitudes, pedagogi'cal skills, 
and substantive knowledge. It is these elements which 
tiken together comorise the critical dimensions of in- 
service education,' 



Nor« rtetntly* eonetptlont of iiit«rvict ^avt fr«qutatly hm broaden 
to tiko Into •,eco\mt tt* ii^^ict of tho tociil orgMriiatibn of ■chooU 
and achool dlatficta. Por Jliea«pla» tha Taachar Corpa haa davalopad 
a modal'of Inaarvlca taachar a'ducation (X8TI) » vh^\i^ thay daflna 
aa^ollowa: 

It appa«ra at pratant' that thara afa four najor dlaanalona 
that taka tha forn of' ayatantf thft link totathar to foni 
tha oparating atriictura which ia ISTE. l^a four ayataoa 
ar«: 



.<1)_ Tka^- G(jvajfjiificalsyatani _'„_ . 

(2) Tha SubatantiVa Syatam . ^ . 

3) Tha Dalivary Syatam . ' ^ 

A) Tha Modal Sy^taio 



Tha govarnanca ayatam la conpoaad of tha daclalon^maklng 
atrycturaa'vhlch lagltlreisa actlvltiaa and govam thaw. 
T!Hi«ii^ ayatam la compb'aad of tha contant and 

. j^roeasa of ISTE and daala with wha^ la laamad and how 
it la laarp«d. Tha daUjiry ayatam is nada up infrart- 
tlvee, intaffacaa betwaan tralnaea, triiinafii, and train- 
ing, and « raff. It daala with motivation, accaaa» and 
relevance to tha rola of tha Individual profaaaional , 
- . The inodal ayatam conslsta of tha 'forma of ISTE, ranging? 

from sabbaticals' abroad to intansiva on-aita lnatl,tutaa. ,q 
These modes are the envelopes in which JSTE i^iyJa'livarjfed . 

A recently. Influential conception of staff daveloproant that am- 
phaaizea the importance of the organisational context la derived 
ftbtn the Rand Corporation** Change Agent Study. The authors argue 
that the study: 

...presents a fundamentally different view of staff de- 
velopment or Inservice education from that typically found 
in the literature or in practice. The study moves away from 
a traditional view of staff development as a concern about 
the governance, financing, staffing, delivery ^ and reward 
structures for "those workshops" or as a problem of tech- 
nology transfer* Instead, the Rand study emphasizes learn- 
ing for prc^fessionals as part of ongoing program building 
in an organisjitlonal context. This view of staff develop- 
ment is one of the most important implications of the study., 

Viewing staff development in the context of program build- 
ing also helped shift staff development from a deficit model 
where teachers are seen cs needing inservice because they 
lacK professional skills. . ..4tiough educational research de- 



v«loi>«d evtr mQ#-f lv« y««rt ha« not rtsolvtd tht diltflM 

what o«iiitltutM food -taftehiiit» d«flcltr4M>d«l outsld«^^M^ 

parts or oantral of flea spaQlallats of tan act as though thay 
knov.V^ 

Va uaa tha, tarn staff davalopmant inataad of Inaarvica ba- 
cauti It luggaits a dlffarant approach to Invol 
' ^that consldart tha af facts of tha whola school (tha •USJ) 
on tht 'individual (tha taachar) and tha nacasslty for long- 
tam growth ^oaalbllltlas (daval6p»ant). 12 

Thara ara many dlMarant achoola of thought about analysing .tha 
dynamics of org^iniaatlona, "and tha Rand approach df awa -haavily from 
a partlcular^iic^^^ ^ dascrlbing a 

daalj^la form of ataff davalopmant, tha authora ara atrongly In- 
fluancad by tha organisation daValopaant tracjltlon, which amphaalsas 
tha Importanca of participation as a kay atratagy for Improving tha 
ef factivenass of organisations. 

In fact, tha organization davalopinant , tradition has influancad 
most staff daveloproent programt that hava approichad staff davalop- 
mant from an organisational perapectiva af opposed to an Individual 
perap^ctive. In it» port form, the organisation davalopmant ap- 
proach downplaya the apkcific teaching practicaa and new curricula 
that have been the focus of other traditions of staff development 
practice. Instead, organization development specialists emphasixe 

changing such aspects of orgsnirational process as communicatipn and 

13 

decision-making. 

Some approaches to school improvement |||ve combined this em- 
phasis on organiEational process with the introduction of specific 
instructional strategies. One of the largest such efforts is In- 
dividually Guided ilducation, ai comprehensive scheme for introducing 
individualized student instruction and revamping the school's social 
organization and decislon-makirtg process. 

A Pragmatic Definition of Steff Developmept 

We wished to carry out a study that would accurately describe 
all the activities being carried out in local school districts • that, 
could be considered staff development. Given the varied traditions 

, . • ■ .- ( 



of tttff 4«vilepMnt prtetiet diteuts*4 abovti v« wMtft4 to mploy 
^ broffB moufh td^ineoipAM ill 

'of thttt traditions of praetieo. Thuo, for tht purpotot of tht rt~ 
totrch, vt adopttd « prtgiatic dtfinltion of staff dtvtlopaont, aa 

foll<*raj '' ^ 

Any school district activity that is int^ndad partly or 
priMirily to praoars paid ataff nanbars for iaiprovad . . • 
parforwanca in piaaant or poasibla' futura rolaa in tha 
achool diatricAT'^ 

Such a broad dafinitlon allowad ua to look at tha* ataff da- 



valopiMnt activitias initiatad by tha cantral oiffic'a staff of tha 
achool diatricts; tha activitias initiatad by principala, taachars , 
and othara at tha local school buildinga; tha activitiaa, vorkahopa, , 
courses, progracQti ttc. involving cblltgtt and univtrslt^l** vith dit^ 
trict ttachars; vtll at spacial adviaory and taachar cantar projacta* 
In Saction 2 on raaaarch mathoda, va will diacuaa tha limita of thia 

> * - ^ ' y 

dafinition in ita application during our raaaarch* * 

Thara ia Ncr Claar Evidenca aboyt What t:pnatitutaa 
Effac^ya gfaff Davalopipant 

We have identifiad a numbar of raviawa of tha litaratura on 
staff developTnent , including reviews of ataff davalopmant reaaarch 
and evaluation atudlea* 

Tha major thama of these articlaa ia lhat ata^f development ia 
poorly concaptuj^iaed and that vary little competent research haa 
^aen done about ataff development. A general literature review con- 
ducted by the National Education Asaociation commenta on the dia^ 
organii:ed nature of writing about ataff development: 



riobaly there is a multitude of concerna being treated t 
in inservica education programs. That fact ia a plua. 
The reporta Wfll certainly help ^anyone looking for ideaa. 
On tha other hand, the reporta reflect a diaarray, a 
hodgepodge. In moat programs little attention ia given 
to formulating a comprehenaive concept of inaervice 
education. Too often, objectives are narrow and unrelated r 
to a larger purpose or rationale. The bulk of the programa 
are of abort duration and attack a single topic » Moat pro- 
grama are either retnedial — for axamplei the;^ prepare teach- 



i 
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trt to dtal «ovi •fftetlvtly vith tht eritleal problMui 

uptradi^&t th« tMehlng of tjkill oubjoett-^or thty Intro- 

due«ji«w vrinldtt jiuoh •• tho inquiry tppro«eh, tn 

phatit on tffoctlvt loamlnt* or dlfftrtnt «rr«n|tMntt 

of conttnt . jBueh proftraat f r« undoubt;o4ly niidftd ind < 

tht raportf indicatt auceaaaful achiavaaant of purpoaaa... 

Th« approach piacamaal. And tha raaukt^ia patchvork. 

Th« Taachar Corpa haa alao conductad a co«prahahaiva ravlaw of Jthia 
llt«ratura and^raachad aiailar concluaiona. Of ovar 2000 bookt, ar- 
ticlaa, rapprtt, and unpubllahad papara ravla>it4» thay found that 

"only a handful-ara- of hlfhar^ ordar of f anafali^y and~^only k—' 

faw daal with a ravlav of •lltaratura or raaaarch."?* Only ona ra- 
aaarch ravi'aw vaa contidarad ^apatant, da|ipita tha fact t;hat It vat 
"rathar prlraltiva aclantif Ipally."^^ 

Subt«qu«nt to th« T«ach«ri. Corpt^ g^pnaral r«vi«w of llj:#rttur« 
on staff davalopmtnt » McDonald aunmarlstd th« atatut of raaaarch and 

evaluation conctrning itaff davalopwant by aaying ha had founiL"prac- 

-^f IP 

tlcally no avaluatiqn data on intarvlca progrania/^ 4 Ha arguaa that 
this lack of evaluation steins from a widely shelved assumption that 
continuing i,nservice for teachers is unquestionably necessary and 
worthwhile. Concerning the inservice courses offered hy colleges 
and universities t for example^ he states: 

...policy makers believe that continuing ^^dvication for 
teachers Ijil an activity of unauestlened woHh. The 
system has strong support* because it repr^ser^ts an In- 
direct sybsidy of_universiti4is and colleges* In other 
words, it is a matter of public policy thit teachers con- 
tinue to acquire educational creidlts through their profes- 
— alonul career » When such public policy decisions have been 
■*^^ade and have been in place for decades, it is not surpris- 
ing that the consequences of these decisions have not been 
evaluated. 

Given the concensus of these major review articles concern- 
ing the dearth of empiricl|l information about staff development and 
concerning the strongly prescriptive nature ^of most writing about 
staff development, we felt that it was both necessary and important 
to conduct a descriptive study that woul^ document the extent and 



natur^ef staff dsvslopMnt txparlsncss actually baing earrlad out In a 
r«pr«santativa group of lirgt urbm school dli trie ts . Ws haVi ussd 
coat analysis aa • major tool in pursuing this (^Jactiva, bacausa tha 
axpanditura sf awnay la ji good indicator of vhara af fort is actually 
baing concent ratad. ' ^ v 

In conducting « dascriptlva study, wS vara unabla to assass tha 
quality of apaciflc at^ff davalopMnt; axparianoia. agraa with 
McDonald's plsn for tha avaluatlon of ataff davalopmant axpariancas, 
whl!^ Involvaa aataaslng tha following: • ' • ^. 



' - dagraa to ^.ich taachpra sccapt tha program, 
« taliava it la banaflcial to tham and bacona auf flclsntly 

Involvad in tha program that thay bacoma in afftct stU- 

danta of thair own bahav;Lor. . . .. 

(2) tha axtant to which tha trainaaa undar'stand how and 
why tha training program hat baan daaignad 'tha way It has^ 
and why and how tha af facts of tha program ara baing aval- 
uated in the way In which thay yra baing avaluatad. . . . 

(3) the dirtct tffcct on clatsroom ptrformange (tht 
adoption of the ntv materials, procedures, etc. • 

(A), th^' extent to which changes in teacher pe^orwance 
had a raeisurable effect on pupil learning or behavior. ^0 

We hope that the present study can help provide an understsn^ng 
of the overall configuration and context of ftaff development that 
will allow focused evaluations of specific staff dev^slopment ef- 
forts to be cor)duc.te(i' more fruitfully. . 



FourvOrganisational Models of Educational 
systems Help Us UnderstandlDthe 
Nature of Staff Development 

As stated earlier, thinking about staff development has been 
dominated by a focus on the Individual, arid the importance of or- 
ganizational context has been jJlayed down. More recently, there 

has been an increased interest in the impact of the organisation in 

I 

shaping staff develqpment and its consequences; however, the Intro^^ 
ducticn of organizational concerns into the analysis of staff de- 
velopment has drawn primarily on the organisation development tradi- 
tion. Organisation development — with its emphasis on increased parti- 



ERIC 



elpttlM in ertmiiat tonal ^olaion 'Aakint***l«'only ona^ of a nuaibar 
of parapaetivaa tha^^^^^^^ uaad to UXunlnata tha(i«portanca of or- 

laniaatlopal varlAblaa in ahapint ataff davalopMnt praetiea.* 

Btudanta of or|anlaati%na h^va idantlfiad four major tradlti^a 
of organiaational analyaia that ara of potantlal uaa i« undaratandlnt 
fitmti davalopsNint. Ilmort hat coftntly auMnariiad that* fout vaya 

of^'vlaving organiaationa and tYxjt parapactivai thay auggaat about tha 

21 

procaaa of policy luplaiiantatlon. 

1. Tha^ ayatatta managaaiant aodal la baaad upon tha normatlv# 
„aaaumpJCiona_:of tha rgtton^X^ goal-dltac^a^^^ 

•tructurad ^organiaatlona/ Implanantationjconaiata of dalibarata 
planning, ap4olf Icatlon of actional and control of oparatfona* 



2. Tha organiaational procaaaaji modal (or organisation da- ' 
valopmant modal ) is basad upon normativa aaaumptioni about optimal 
organizational functioning. Ita pramlaaa Includa tha following: 

Organiaatlons should function to satisfy tha basic psycho-** 
loglcdil and social naada of individual^ for autonomy and 
contrair ovar thalr own w^rk, for participation in dtclsions 
affaoCing tham, and for conttittnant to tha purposaa pf tha 
orgaj(^zation. « . «Tha best organiaational structyra is one that 
mlnimitea hieratchlcal control and dlstributaa raaponalbllity 
for dacislons among all levels of the organisation. .Tha 
implementation proceaa la neceaaarily one of conaansus build- 
^ Ing and accommodation between policy majkera and implamentora. 
The central problem of lmj[>lementation la not whether Imple- 
mentors conform to prescribed policy but whether the imple- 
mentation process results In consensus on goals, individual 
autonomy, and commitment to policy on thf part of thoae who 
muat carr:y It Out.y ^ 

3, Tha bureaucratj.c procesa model is largely descriptive, 
viewing organizational behavior in terms of ''irreducible discretion 
exerciae(H by individual workers'in their day-to-day deciaiona and 
the operating routines that they develpp to .maintain and enhandev 
their position in the organisation. .power in organisationa tends 
to be fragmented and diaperaed among ^mall unite axercislng re- 
latively atrong control over apeciflc tasks within their aphare of 
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•uth^r^ty All pro^tala for ehtnM art ^tt4|«4 by ortanitational 

unitu In UrM of tht dtgrtt to vhich thoy iopart fro« titabllihod 
pattorai^.^*'^ A Mjor conctrn of tho pooplt in tht orgoniiatlont it 
**b6w to control tKt ttrtto itftd conpltxlty of day-to-day vork. . .[which 
producat] a wholo aat^of Informal routlnaa. . . *coplnt m- 

ohanlwa.^'V^* ' ^ ' • 

I«plftMnt«(lon contlttt of idtntifylnt vhtrt dltcrttlon 
Is concsntrattdg which' of an drganlBatltm^.a raptrtolra 
of r#utlnta naad changlntg davlaing altarnatlva routlnaa 
that raprtaant tha.lnttnt of pollcy» and Inducing orgjnl- 
aatlbnal unltOto raplaca old, routlnaa with naw onaa.^' 



Tha conflict and bargaining wodal th4t vlawa organlia- 
tlona^aa bargaining coalltlona In which: 

. . «indlviduala *and aubunlta with apaclfic intaraata com-' 

pata for ralatlva advantaga in tha axarclaa of powar and, 

thavillocatlon df acarca raaourcaa ... .Formal poaltion In 

tha hlararchy of an organlaatlon is onlyvona of a multl- 

tuda of factors that datarmlna tha dlatrlbutlon powar. 

Othar factora Includa apaclali»ad knowladgSi control of ' 

matarlal rasourcas, and tha ability to mobillsa axtarnal 

political support ... .Daciaion makiiig in organisations 

^ consists of bargaining within and among organisational^ 

unlta. BargalTiad daclaiona ara tha raault of covarganca 

among actora with diffarant prafarancaa «nd raaourcaa . . . . 

Implementation consists of a complex aeriaa of 'bargainad< 

\ daclaiona reflecting the preferences and raaourcaa of 
participants. 26 

For Elmore » each of these models haa advantages and dlaadvantagaa 

in conceptualizing the natura/<^f organlta|tlonal functioning and the 
Implementation^ of organisational change. He does not *vlew them as 
rival hypotheses I but instead suggests that: 

..•applying different modela to tha aama aet of eventa 
alloVa ua to dlatlngulah certain featuraf of tha impl/i- 
mentation proceaa from othera. In fact» e>7ery imple- 
menting agency probably has a aet of management controlai 
a firmly entrenched collection of operating routln'aSi 
some process for eliciting the Involvement of Implementors i 
and a aet of internal and external birgalnlrtg ralatlonahlpa. 
The Important queation la not whether^ these elements exist 
or no{:i but how they affect the implementation proceaa ... 
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Our own ptM^MM ttpmtiw in utMAyi^ ortanitatloat It oentiftcnt 
^Ith ElwoM'i «dvlc«, a^d it li thli •ultlpU ptriptctiyi approach 
that hat ahaptd tha dtaign of tha atudy and tha lnttrprat«tlon of 

4 

atud}^ data. 

•• » 

V Tha tyf taoM Mnata»ant aodal aaiphatla«a tht forasl Atmetura of 
tha ortanlaation baing atudltd. Fonaal organiaatlonal atquctura at 
tha central offica and achool ^aval la tha baalc orlantint davlca 
for tha atudy. Wa havt ayataij^ticflly aought to idantify all ac- 
tivitJ^aa of varioua formal unit a of tha pchool dlatrlct that fit our 
dafinition of ataf f davalopmant. Howavfr, wa find tha rational ayatant' 
Banagamaot modal of an organiaatioh b^ltaalf Inadaquata to axplain 
tha organisational bahavlor wa obaarva in achool dlatrlcta, ao wa 
turn to altamativa modal a to anrlth our undaratanding. 

Tha organisational procaaa or organisation. davalopmant modal 
amphaaitaa tha natura of 'di^ciaion-making participation by paopla ra- 
■pon«iW|pa for laplamanting policy aa a kay dttarminant of whathar 
new idaaa ara carrlad out in practlca. A kay focua of our raaaarch 
ha« baan to idantify thoaa paraona who maka tha daciaiona in plan- 
ning staff dtvalopjcoent axparlancas and carrying than out, and thus 
to understand system-wide patterns of decision making about staff f!e- 
velopment. However, we are also cognltant of aome serious llmitatlona 
of the organisation development model as either a descriptive or pre- 
scriptive model. ^ Both our own research concerning public achools and 
the research of others indicate ♦that increased participation in de- 
cision making does not necessarily lead to improvements in the quality 

28 

of services to children. Further, the organisation development 
model faila to analyse some obvious features'of organisational life, 
such aa the Importance of routinea in . atabiliring organirational ac- 
tivity and the" role of conflict tn decision making. 

Alao, the organisation development model focuaes attention on 
only two aeta of actors: 'the aystam managera who want a policy car- 
ried out and the front-line ataf f membera who arrf responaibla for 
carrylTig it out. Tha modal doea not deal adequately, for example, 
with the role of the clienta pf the organlsation--patent8 and atu- 
dents. Thus, we turn to two other models for additional conceptual 
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tooXt la widtrftandlnt loeal tohool dlttriett ort«nlt*tloni. 

^wwttcwie prbcii* 1^ the ortiniiittibhil 

.C?.Mt^ntt that art d*v«T8p«<rto ragularlw vork within thforgani- 
■•tlon «nd th« ditcrttlon txtreUtd by Individual vorltari and work 
unlta, Thl» »QdaI hat pt^van th# aott useful of tht four for tht 
purpoMt of thli itudy. Wa t^ifvt found it productlv* to aaploy tha 
conaapt of t>rg•^^li«tlonalMro^ttna• m a cantral ont iti tha itudy. 
Our baalc pathod oi; Invaatlgatlon it t^ idarttify and aAalysa all 
orianitational routinai that fit our (l^afinition of ttaff davalbprai^nt . 
__>_ _ _ Kurthar-,- tha awphfait-of tha — 
Alteration axarclttd by Individual workara and work groupa fltt wtll 
with our data from a pilo^ invattigation and bacana critical in aub- 
aaquant analyaia. Savaral praviout Invattigatora htva anphaaitad 
th« important rola of ditcration in tamparirig tha Implamantation 
of policy in achool diatrictt. In hit atudy of tchool taachart, 
Lortit concluded that there it ramarkibly low intardependanca among 
organiiationtl unlta in achoolt and raraarktbly high independence 
of role end eutonomy of function. Welck charecterirea 'ach'oola at 
loosely coupled ayttemt in which organiiational units: ' 

...are somehow attached, but. ,.aach retaina sc^me identity 
•nd separateness and. . .their attachment may be circum- 
scribed, infra?iuent, weak in ita mutual affects, unimpor- 
tant, and/or alow to reapon^. , . .Looae coupling alao car- 
riea connotationa of imptrminence, disaolvabillty and 
tacitnena all' of which are potential crucial propartiea 
of the *'glue" that^holda organiiationa tog^her,^" 

Welck obaervea that •'an organitation'a structure la not coterminous 
with its activity"; 'i.e., that what achool people actually apend 
their time doing is not necessarily what one might expect from the 
orgsnization's formal structure. This observation fits our data 
extremely well. > . 

Another important aspect of discr^etlon within school districts 
la that tha auparior of e given achool person characteristically. does i 
not closely oversee the apeciflcs of their sobordinate's work. Meyer 
and Rowan deacribe a "logic of confidence" by which: , 



• . .hi|h«r IrrtlB of tho •y^m >»iuy that i^t It |olng on 
at lowoir Itvoli makos' itnot , and conf onu to rultOi but avoid 
infpaetint-it to diaeovar and aaauM raapontibiUty forvin- 
eonaiatanelaa.'^ ^ 

Partlaa brinW to ,tach othar t^ takanrfor-grantad good faith 
aaaumptidn tMat tha othar* ia in faot eawrying out hia da- 
f in^d activinu- tha coanunity and tha Board hava eonfidanea 
in tha Suparintai^dant , who haa eonfidanea in tha Principal, 
vho haa eonfidanea in, tha taachara. Nona ^f thaaa paopla 
can aajf vhat tha otH^r doaa oi^ producaa. v> but t)ia plauaibiltty 
of thair activity raquiraa that thay hava eonfidanea in aach 
othar. 5^ 

___A11 of. thjLia jifpjil^ 
traiMly useful to us In formulating our raaaarch plan aftar a pilbt ' 
InvastigatloW and in intarprating our ^lata. 

Tha fburth organisational ttodal^ tha conflict and bargaining ^ 
nodal » focu#as attantldn/on *thf waya that bargaining and coTvflict ba-^ 
twaan intarast grQupa (taachars unionai^ cantral of flea adniniatrators» 
parents » school board factions » ate.) shapa tha natura of ataff da- 
valoproant. Andwc fountf faaturaa of tha stiff davalopmant activity 
within school districts that ara analysad most productlvaly as tha 
tasult of such bargaining processes (a.g.y tha natura of systans 
^ for increasing teachers* salaries when thay complete university 
course work) . ^ 

Thus, we have taken elementa from aach of tha four models de- 
scribed by Elmore in designing the study and In interpreting the re- 
sulting data, as will be spelled out in sebsequent sections. 



The Costs of Staff Development 
Merit Careful Analysis . 

There are several reasons why it is important to study the 
costs of staff development. Fifst, as stated eltrlier, ide;ntifying 
patterns of expenditure is a ^telling way. to understand the real 
priorities of an organisation. 

Second, school districts are facing financial stress 'caused 
by declining enrollinenta » Inflation, and increasing personnel costs » 
If new staff development programs ara going to be carried out in 




fiiiaaci«lly*pr««tftd ichool dlttrlctt, It will b« ••■•ntla]^ to und«r<- 
•t^ th« oott» of both pr«t«it ftiid flftsintd progr«M. 

Thut, afMr Idtntifying tht ori«nii«tion«l activltitt that fit 
our dtffinition of. staff daytlotvaant , ¥• hav« analytad tha coats of 
catryini^ut actlvltlai. 

Svssajx 

Wa hava aala^tivaly ravlavad aoita raaaarch lltaratura on staff 
davalopmant and on tha functioning of organisations to clarify aona 
)^«y„_iJaAa that^ hava thiip«d our study daslgn. - Thasa idaaa ara aa 

follows! 

savaral distinct traditions of staff davalopmant 
Thus, w« hava amployad a broad dafinltlon of 
i^opmant that halps us Idantify sll actlvitias 
within a school district inta^dad to prapara staff maa- 
bara for improvad parformanca in prasant or possibla futura 
roles . 

• Little research or evaluation has bean conducted concerning 
staff development and there are jio compelling resesrch find- 
ings about what constitutes effective stsff development. v 
Given this limited knowledge base, we concluded that a study 
documenting the nature and extent of stsff developoept sc- 
ttVities in a representative group of school districts would 
constitute sn important contribution to the understanding, 

of staff development. , . 

• Four organizational models of the educational system can 
each help us in understsnding importsnt dynamics that / 
shape itaff development activity: the systems management 
model, th« organisational process (or organisational de- 
velopment) model, the bureaucratic process model, and the 
conflict and bargaining model. We have drawn from each 
of these four models In designing this study and inter- 
preting thf data. From these modele, we >iave drawn such 
key concepts as formal organiiational structure, patterns 
of decision making, organisatXonal routine, discretion, 
and bargaining among interest groups. ^ 

• Analysing the costs of staff developmant'ls both an effec- 
tive way to understand its actual configuration and a 
critical policy iasua, given the financial constraints 
that school districts now experience. Thus, we have de- 
veloped methods for analyzing the costs of the staff de- 
velopment activities we have identified. 

In Section 2, the reader will see how these key Idaas sra 

Incorporated into the design of the study. 
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^ Dtiltn ConfldTitloni 

Our Initial purpoM In Investigating staff " d«v«lop»«nt pro- . 
grans and thair coata to conatruct a »«thod for aduqatora and' 
-citlaana to -uaa in «naly*ing tU« •taft?dav«lop»*»t->r^s<^^«;i»^^^^^ 
own achool diatrlcta. In tha raaultlng h*ndbopV ( Rathinklna Staff 
Pavalopmant ) . wa hava a^plainad thla nathodology in graat datall, 
ao that aducatora or citlxana, with sona halp from a coat accountant 
could conduct 'a similar invaatigatlon. Tha raadar who ia i?hrir- 
•stad in raplicating our tnathbda ahould consult thia handbook. 

In thia aactlon, we have JjrtTWjded an overview of the important 
points of the research methodology; we have presented specific in- 
terview schedules and analyais forms in Appandicea B to G. 

Of ^ourae, the implementation of the atudy plan did pot unfold 
as smoothly as the next steps described below might indicate. Be- 
cause' of our paat experiences in atudyipg complex .organitationa, 
we were not surprised to find in the three school districts pro- 
nounced differences in organltational structure and quality of V^o- 
gram and financial r^co'rda that required adjustments in our plans. 
However, the overall deacription below accurately reflecta the . 
major reaearch atepa , employed in the three school districts, al- 
though we have not described detaila of the adjustments that were 
necessary to deal with apecific problems along the way. 




An Operational Definition of Staff Development 

As explained in Section 1, we decided it was essential to adopt 
a very clear operational definition of staff development to apply 
to t^ three achool districts, since the school people thenselvaa 
would probably hold tjo quite varied deflnltVona even within the 
aame diatrict. We did not want to limi-t our) Inveatigation only to 
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|thot« •etlvici«a tlut individual tehool p«o^t eustoMrilr eallt^ 
tuff dtvftlop««nt. Thuf » vt dafinad^ataff dav«lopm«nt aat 

"any achool diatrlct activity that ia intandad partly 
or priaarlly to prapara paid ataff Mabara for i*~ " 
provad pauonianca- in. praaant or poaaibla future 
in ttia aj|nool diatriev 

• • * " r 

8av«r«l ob||ictiona might ba raiaad to thla dafinitlon. Firat. 
aooa of tha a(ft3vltiaa that fit pur daif initio© aatiafy »o^ than 
on« object iv« of tha' achool diatriet. For axaapla. ^^i^ w 
curriculini aptqialiata oftan involvai a coaplax .«lxt|ra of ata€f 
dtvalopmant. purrlcuinn daval6pmant, and day-to-day aAi||riiatratiof». 
Vc b«liav«d that thii coaplaxity ahotld ba claarly. acknoiila^i^ 
in analytfitrmnrtf davalopmant. biit that "act! viti»a*Vlih w^^^ 
tant staff davtlopnant aaptct should n#t ba^iacouhtad bacauaa 
thay alao fulf illjothar objactivaa. Bvan tha atoat conaaryitiva 
Ufa of a raaaonabla ataff davalojnb^fit dafinitlon will hithllght 
taany actlvltita thft had not baan pr.avioualy conaldarad aa itaf f 
devalopmant, y«t ahould ba. 

Sacond, aomeofta may objact that a cartaln activity should 
not ba thought qf as staff devalopwent bccauaa It is carrlad out 
j^chanically or incdmpatently. For ajuu^a, proceduraa fox ra- 
viewlng taachar parformanca through clSWroom vKlt<^y t* prlii- 
clpal often bacona an ainpty adtnlnlatrativa routlna. Hovavar, thla 
activity, whathar it la iying carrlad out wall or poorly, is in 
B*rt an effort to improve ataff performance -and ia consuming tlj»e» 
energy, and money. Thua, the Idehtif ication of all activities in- 
tended to Improve ataff performance ia An important Initial steji 
that should precede an evaluation of their quality. 

Third, someone might proteat that' an activity outwardly in- • 
tended to Improve teacher jperformance is in fact fulfilling other 
purposes. For instance, some school administratora afid teachers 
feel that school districts' systems for awarding salary increaaes 
for completing educational couraas has become a fringe benefit for 
teachera, rather than a roechanlam for. staff Improvement, We be-" 
lleve that if the real purposea for certain actlvltlaa hava changed, 
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«h(io'th«y M publiely justlfl*d staff d«v«lopMnt» it it iapor^ 
tant to idtntify thM, Thut, vt htvt cpntidtraa luch actlvitlti 
part of staff dtvalopnant* ; 

Sowa Liaita >at on tha Oparatlonal Dafinltlon 

In applying our dsflnltlon In •pacific school districts, 
nsadsd to spsll out sons clsar optratlonsl limits. First, vs focussd 
on staff davalopnant for classroom taachars. Ve racogniiad tha da- 
sirability of analyiing staff davalopmant activities for all school 
district staff, but we felt that such an approach would be beyond 
our resources. (Tha methodology we develop^!: can of couria ba ap- 
plied to other school district employees.) ""^^^STiinly time that we 
analysad staff development activities intended for other school dis- 
trict staff- members was when these activities were integrally re- 
lated to teacher staff development. 

A seconi- limit in app^fi^ing our defiKltlon of staff development 
is /that we excluded teachers' day-to-day teaching and laiton plan- 
ning. One might argue that the most effective staff development 
for many teachers is the personal planning and analysis that is part 
of their everyday work. We excluded this type of activity in order 
to be conservative in our estimates of teacher time spent in 't^ff 
development and to set s^me reasonable limits on what we would in- 
vestigate empirically. However, we did include as staff development 
special sessions in which teachers planned collaboratively with one 
another or with advisors or supervisors. 

A third limit we imposed in the .study was to focus on costs 
Incurred by the school district directly, or costs for which the 
school district was being reimbursed from other sources. Exploring 
costs Incurred by individual teachers or by other organixatlons 
such as colleges whose staff development activities affect the local 
school di»tr.ict would have introduced unmanageable complexities in- 
to thm study. 

Finallyi t» kssp cost €stlinstss conservstlvs^ vs did not corn- 
puts sny school district overhcsd costs for stsff dsvslopnsnt ac- 



tlvltlM (•.!*» v« did net eo«put« eottt for tehool faclXiti«t that 
vara uaad for ataf f davalopaant workshop*) . 




Drawing on tha raaaarch litaratura concaming or|anitationt> 
wa uaad "organisational routinas** as a focus of our invaatlgation. 
Wa sought to uncovtr tha basic organisational routints within aach 
school district that antailad staff davalopaant. Tht mathodology 
for uncorvaring^ thasa routinas was bastd on sxtansiva intarviaws with 

Mnt at •tvtral l^vtls: 

• ctntral of flea adainiatratora who mada policy daclaiona 
tha^t influaiffidi ataff davalopnant prograna. 

a achool dlatrict atal^in tha cantral and auidlatrlct of-- 
ficaa (a»g«» diractorag auparviaorag coordinatotag apacial- 
lata, ate) who plannad, daaignad, and carrlad out ataff 
davalopnant program* • 

a school adminiatratora (l.a^g principa^ag vica-prlncipala 
assistant principalag daana) who fraquantly daaignad and 
lad ataff davalopnant activitiaa and alao arrangad for \ 
raaources to support ataff davalopxnant at tha local achool 

/level, 
classroom teaohara v)io participated in diatrict-vide aa 
veil aa achool-baaad ataff davalopxnant activitiaa* 

Wa drew on tha parcaptiona of thaaa different people to de- 
velop clear picturea of the planning^dealgng arid execution of 
each important staff development routine* We often got divergent 
perceptions of the content, quality, and time expended in parti- 
cular types of staff development activitiea« py critically exam- 
ining these differing responses and often by going back to get ad- 
ditional information, ve developed a specific detailed understand- 
ing of what is going on, penetrating vague generalities. ^ 

Analyring Related Coata 

The atudy vaa designed to enable ua to relate ataff davalop- 
nant activitiaa to their coata* We assumed that detailed and ac- 



curatt cost analysis of staff davslopmant prograois would b« la^r- J 
tant to school dlstrlc| dsclslon irok«c|rand to intarwstad tHe^iif 
and citisan groupa In rathinking staff dayiopmant progratna. Thus» 
wa had to bacoma fluant In Intarpratlng thi f ingnclaV systtws of 
aach s<;hool district to account for tha coaVa of i^aclfic staff da- 
valopnent activitiaa va idantifiad. In ordar to baaa our coat ^ 
analysis on actual rathar than projactad axpandlturas, vs ussd tha^ 
axpanditura data from tha ^ost racsntly complatad fiacal yaar in 
aach school district* Thl^afora, in intarviawing school district 

-Staff about- tha natura of- atafr dav«lopt^nt- «ct^ivitlaax^^^%^^^^^ 

them about activities that had been carried out during tha fiacal 
year under study. 

Site Selection 

'Our data collection procedures and inatruments were initially 
developed and pilot tested in a school district we called "Seaside," 
Well known for its innovative programs and emphasis on staff devel- 
opment, this 16rge urban school district promised to have a wide 
range of staff development activities for analysis. Our study there 
substantiated this assumption. 

We also wanted to study large urban districts with less em- 
phasis on staff development than Seaside. To identify them, we 
carried out a telephone survey aimed at the schctol districts serv- 
ing the 75 largest cities in the United States. Using Tha School 
Universe Data Book as a guide, we identified the central office 
staff member formally responsible for staff development ^usually 
the director of staff development, director of inservic^r^education , 

or 

or assistant superintendent for instruction). In a telephone in- 
terview with this person, we gathered information about: 

• allocation of personnel to staff development or inservice 
programs 

• university, college, and federal programs involving staff 
development 

• state reqMrements for inservice or recertif ication 

• the overall financial status of the school district 



allocation of dlacrttlonary »onay to ataff dtvalopwant for 
confarancaa, conatiltanta, tralnlng» ate. 

• talary achadula for adubatlonal Incraaaaa 

Wa vara luccaaaful In contacting achool dlatrict adnlniatra-' 
tora In ^5 of tha targat achool diatricta. ' Froio thia Information 
va rankad tha achool diatricta aurvayad on a 13-point acala in 
tanaa of tha apparant axtant of ataff davalopmant '«ctivitia8. On 
thia acala, tha Seaaida School Diatrict racaiving 12 polnta, tha 
hlghaat rating of tha diatricta aurvayad. Wa than ainglad out for 
-atudy-tha l'RivarviawV'- School. Diattict_which xactlvad__7_po_lnta^(^^ 
mid-point of our acala and alao tha maan for all diatricta), and 
tha "Union" School District (which fall in tha lowar third of all 
diatricta aurvayad with A pointa). Wa than auccaaafully gainad tha 
cooperation of these districts in carrying out tha atudy. 

' Conducting the Studies in tha . 

Three School Diatricta \ 

While some adaptation of the 'general methodology w^ji nacesaary 

in each district depending on special features of tha ataff deval- 

opment programs and tha availability* of reebrda, tha proceasea of 

data collection and analysis vera similar in all thrac districts. 

Data collactlon followed six steps f 

,1, Gaining an understanding of tha school district and 
and staff davalopment activities* 

Gaining an understanding of the school district's 
financial systani. 

3. Gathering and compiling information about staff de- 
velopment conducted by tha central office staff. 

4. Gathering and compiling information about staff de- 
velopment activities occuring at the school building 
level • 

5. Analysing information about the salary increase 
system. 

6* Completing the analyses. 
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Wt will dttcrlbt •teh of thtt« tttps briefly. For »or« d«t*ll th« 
r««d«r »hould txamint tht h«ndboo>^ . R»thtnklng 8t» f f D»v>lopm«nt , 

1. Gaining an UndTttandtng of tht School 

Pit tr let and Sf f f Dtvlopntnt Actlvitlat \ 

In ••ch district, afttr approval was granttd for ua to conduct 
tha atody, va Intarvlawad two or thraa nambara of tha cantral of flea 
ataff to gat an ovirvlau of tha district, Ita problaraa, racant hla- 
tory, organisational atructura, and a ganaral daacription of Ita 
ataff development prograroa. Tha format for this intarviaw appeara 
In Appendix B. We usually interViewad tha auparintandant , tha aa- 
slstant superintandanK" for instruction (or curriculum), and tha 
director of staff development (or inaarvlca) . Wa alao collected a 
large number of documents on organisational structure, personnel, 
school budget and expenditures, apeclal programs, salaries, student 
enrollment, Individual schools, etc. From these interviews we de- 
termined who would be interviewed initially in the central office 
and subdlstrlct officea. 

We also selected a sample of schools to visit. To select these 
schools, we first identified th# major categories of schools around 
which the district's educational program was organised. The school 
districts operated regular mainstream schools, typically elementary 
schools, junior high or middle schools, and High schools. They 
also operate/! special schools, such as alternative schools, magnet 
schools, vocational schools, and s^jacial education schools. 

Among the regular or mainstream schools, we distinguished ke- 
tyeen schools that were above the average and below the average 
in their. concentration of federal programs. By sampling both types 
of schools we Insured that we were looking at a range of schools 
in terms of economic and racial composition. We also found that 
the presence of federal programs was an important influence oh the 
nature of staff development. 

We then selected a lOX to 20% random sample of schools In the 
regular and special categories. In selecting regular schools, we 
drew some from the pool of schools that were above the average in 

V 
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thtlr conetntYttlont of f«d«r«l prograwt and thoi« that vart balow 
avtragt* . For ax^mpla, in Rivarvlaw, va cho4t aamplaa of alaTOantary 
achoola with abova avaraga concantrationt of fadaral prograoia, ala- 
Tnantary achoola with balow avaraga concantratt^navOf fadaral programs, 
high ichoola with abova avaraga coneantratlona of «dar«l programs, . 
high achoola with balow avaraga concantratlona of iadaral pjrograiaa, 
vocational achoola, and nagnat schools. 

2. Gaining an Undaretandlng of tha 
School District's Financial Syetaro 

„^ _ tha ITay^ f InanciaX^ 1^ 

of the school district (usually tha treasurer, bualnaaa manager, 
and/or budget director) and carefully axamlhad available financial 
reports (particularly records of" expandlturaa for tha recently com- 
pleted school year)/ The format for this interview appears in Ap- 
pendix G. We had to determine how compatible the school' district's 
accounting procedures were with the kinds of program data wa would 
be collecting. We hadto learn how the district recorde^ stch ex- 
penses as: 

• the salaries Mnd benefits of individual central office staff 

• the salaries and benefits of different types of classroom 
teachers (e.g., elementary, secondary, Title I, magnet 
program, special assignment) 

• the salaries and benefits qf school principals 4. 

• the costs of substitute teachers used to release regular 
classroom teaHers for staff development 

• the costs of stipends paid to teachers to attend staff 

development 

• fees paid to consultants for conducting workshops 

• the salaries and benefits paid to teachers on sabbatical 
leave 

• the cost of direct expense for staff development ac- 
tivitiet (e.g., travel, conference fees, training materials) 

Tha kinds of costs listed above are rarely line items in school 
district budget and expenditure documents. Our, initial interviews 
with the financial people were to familiariie us with their systems 




«n4 to plan w«yi to txtrAot (ofttn with thtir b«lp) tht klndt of 
information ntadtd to dtttnnint th« costs of th« staff dtvtlopntnt 
program sctlvltlss,^^^^^ of "thasa costs could ba darlvad froa ax- 
iatini. docu»ants (a.f.. consultant faaa paid by tha district 
could ba axamlnad to datarmina which vant for consultants doing 
ataff davalopmant and which for othar aarvicas such as long~ranga 
planning, nanagaoant information ayatams, building construction, 
ate). Othar costs could ba darlvad from ^stlmatas obtainad from 
our intaryiaws abobt how much tlraa diffarant typaa of staf3[ tnaabtrs 
ipan( in staff davalopment activitias as a parcantaga of thair 



aalarias and banafita (a.g., if Titla I taachara apant, on tha avar- 
aga, 70 of thair lAOO houra of contractad work tltna in ataff daval- 
opment during tha School year, staff davalopreant would conatituta 
5% of their time and "coat" would be 5X of their talarias and ba- 
nefita). 

3. Gathering and Compiling Information about Staff 
Development Conducted by the Central Office Staff 

In Step 1 we identified the first round of central office 
staff members to interview. For these Interviews, wa attempted to 
identify staff members who planned and carried ^ut major activities 
that fit our definition of staff developmenlj. In Interviewing tlia 
first .round of people and in subsequent interviews with central of- 
fice and 8ubdi8trict office leadersvof staff development, wa sought 
to obtain as detailed Information as possib'le about how they spent 
their time when engaged in staff development activities. The intervl 
format appears in Appendix E. 

Using the handout presented^in Appendix D, we explained the 
se of our Investigation, discussed our definition of staff 
elopment, and t>ff«red the following list of the kinds of activitle 
in which teachers might participate that we would conside'r staff de- 
velopments 

# Receiving on-the-job advice and feedback. 

Such as — .advisory assistance j^iven to teachars in 
tha classroom. 
— - feedback to teachers on their performance! 
as in the school's staff evaluation process. 



• Ptrtlttlpatlnt * l««mtr in ttructui^td •xp«rl«nc«t out- 
■Id* of th« conttxt of rtguXar job dutlta. 

Such at — workahopii ■anlnart» cour8ti» Inaarvlca aaialoni 
(including •intl* Mttinst or jiariti of mattingi), 
profaaalonal SMttingt and convantiona. 

• Sharing and' analysing problaM and Idaai vith paara. 
Such at — ragular staff or dapartmant naatlhga. 

— comnittaa work that involvat ataff davalopiilit. 

• Obttrvlng tha Job activitltt of othtrt* 

Such..a»_.--'-„^^_v^^^ 

or program! • 

m a Taaching othar ataff or auparviaing othar ataff In waya that 
Involva ataff davalopmant • 

Stich aa — a rotating dapartmant chalrmanahlp daaignad td 
glva paopla a chanca to axplora nav Idaaa by 
^ balng fraad from taaching* 

a Systematically planning and/or trying out a naw approach. 
Such as — Joint planning pr collaboration on a apecial 
project-. 

— planning a naw curriculum. 
— ^. pilot teaching a naw coursa. 

a Seeking information to improve ona^a akills and knowledge, ^ 
Such as -~ research conducted in the school or community. 

— formally-supported sabbaticala. 

" released time to visit a teachera' canter. 

a Interning in a Job primarily to develop new skills. 

We then asked Ihe person Interviewed whether thesa types of 
activities were carried out in the achool diatrict. When a staff 
member had a detailed understanding of a particular routine (e.g,, 
Title 1 inservlce workshops in basic skills, in-class assistance 
by reading specialists, ssbbaticala for experienced teachers)% we 
pressed this person for very specific information about the nature 
of the activity, how it was planned, the number of •'leadata'' and , 
^•learners'' involved and the nature of their involvementL the time 
entailed in planning and carrying out the activity, andjany direct 
costs associated with it. The format for theae questiofiss^appears 
in Appendix D. 



Vt tritd to Inttrvltv tnough ptoplt in\«ach rol«'(t,t.| •ocial 
•tuditt •uptrvitor) to Adtquatoly charactorito difftrant staff da- 
valopmant routinaa that paopla In that rola vara Involvad in. In 
amall daparttnanta (l.a.i 2 or 3 paopI«) wa int#rviavad all^ of tha 
ataff nanbarai In largar dapartmary;a with aavaral diffarant rolaa . 
(at.g.i 10 auparviaora» 16 apaciallata) va intarvia>iad about a third 
of tha paopla i^n aach rola. If thara vat a vida disparity in tha • 
information va racaivad from paopla vith a particular rola sftar 
our initial round of intarvMwa» va vould intarviav additional paopl 
in that rola. Ths Information providad by ssmplad staff mambars vaa 



4[ 




than appliad to sll paopla in that rola* 

Tha cantral offica and subdistrlct staff davalopmant laadara . 
vhom vs Intarvisvsd often providad ua vith documartts that datailad 
.ths participation of taachars if tha activitias thay lad. Wa usad 
thesa documents to astimate tsachar participation in distrlct-vidyi 
staff dsvelopment activities and compfred them vith estimates ob- 
tained from teacher intervievs. 



A. Ga thering and Compiling Information 
about Ttaff Development Activitie s 
Occurring at the School BuildlngTeval 

Interviews In Steps 1 and 3 gave us preiiminsry Information 

about school-based staff development «ctivitj||^ At each school in 

our sample, ve intervieved tha school principal, other school ad- 

« 

mlnlstrators or coordinators vho had responsibilities for staff de- 
velopment sctivities, and three or four teachers. 

The principals and other schoq^ administrators provided us vith 
an understanding of the school-based staff development programs at 
their schools and explained hov staff development initiated at the 
school level related to the activities initiated by central office 
staff development leaders. They furnished details about the extent 
of teacher participation and administrative arrangements for ac- 
tivities (e^g., hov teachers vers released — via substitutes, aides, 
administrators taking classes). Some principals vere able to give 
concrete e^^penditure information about certain activities. 



Tht ttAOhcrt int«rvl«v«d provldtd further Information about 
tht natura of •chool-b«a«d and diatrict-wlda •tiff davalopmant ac- 
tivitiaa. Taachar Intarviawi also |ava ua i bail* for assaitlng 

aitimatta of participation and tima obtalnad from principals and 
cantral offica staff. Taachars also idantlflad sctivitias that had 
npt baan dascrlbad by tha cantral offica ataff or tha school sd- 
minlstrators. Fraquantly, short follov-up intarvlaJl vara con- 
ducted with cantral offica staff to cross-chack infortaation. 

Tha format for our intarviawa with taachars and school adminia- 
tratbra appaars in Appandix F. In thasa intarviaws, wa first dis- 
<:ussad our dafinition of ataff davalopmant. As in our intarviawa 
witli cantral offica staff, whan wa found that thay had spaciflc 
knowladga of a particular ataff davalopmant routlna, wa askad tham 
for th« detallad information about tha routina Indlcatad in Appendix 

* 

' From selected interview* in each school district^ we concluded 
that the percentage of time that school adminlstratora and Instruc- 
tional '^ides spent, in activities sujfporting staff davalopwant for 
teachers (taking classes-, participating in planning and staff de- 
velopment with teachers, etc.) was approximately the same ss the 
percentage of time that teachers spent in school-based staff de- 
velopment. Thus we , simplified our data collection and analysis 
by assuming that principals and classroom aidrfs spent the sama 
amount of time involved in teacher staff development as the 
teachers did. 

5. Analyglng Information about 
the Salary Increase System 

In this step we analyzed documents and data collected by ^ 

the personnel offices of the school districts to determine how 

much- additional Salary was paid to teachers who had completed 

educational requirements for movi"ng up on the salary scale for 

the year under study. Since these costs 'are not generally (^alc^- 

lated b^r school districts and do not appear in their annuals budget , 

we had to derive them by analyzing statistics on the numbers of 
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tMchari who rtctlvtd iftlary Incrtaiti tt Mch tducatlonal ittaln- 
atnt laval of tha salary tcaU and tha addltlontl aalary Involvad 
for an individual taachar. Wa also sought any data on coits of 
jicholarships, tuition rainbursamants, or faa waivars that vara 
involved whan taachars took courses. 

,■ • • 

6. Completing the Analysaa , 

Tha interviews that ware carried out at the sch^l district 
and school levels generated 1 large number of interview protocola, 
including individual- commenta- about . apecif ic- organitationiLxoytineii 
entailing staff development (e.g., inseVvice workshops to introduce 
a new foreign language curriculum, on-site aasistanoe in bilingual 
teaching methods, released time to work on curriculum projects in 

t 

a school district teacher center). Drawing on the irjformation about 
such routines pbtained from individuals, we prepared a compoaite 
description of how each routine was carried out, which was recorded 
on Form G-1 in Appendix G. Then,' drawing on information about the 
amount of time spent on a particular routine, we calculated the 
staff time spent by both leaders and learners who were involvec^ ih 
this routine; this information was calculated " on F,ormNG-2. On 
Form G-3, this staff time was translated into salaries and benefits 
for leaders and learners involved. On Form G-A, we-cAlsuJlated direct 
costs for carrying out a particular routine, such as travel, ma- 
terials, and special rentals. 

Detailed instructions for using these forms, along with examples 
appear in Rethinking Staff Development . ^ 

In each of the schoo^ districts, we reviewed our understanding 
of staff development routines with knowledgeable school staff, and 
we asked them to comment on the accuracy of our analysis. We then 
prepared a feedback report about what we had found and asked for 
comments on its accuracy. Some of the information contained in 
-the feedback reports to the three districts was incorporated into 
Rethinking Staff Development , which describes how this type of 
study can be done in a local school district . In tha following 
six sections, we present a tefined analysis of this informjition 
for an audienca of researchers and policy makers. 

' . ■ 
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SECTIONS. OVERVIEW or SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPENDITURES 

4 

GtnTal Df crlptlon of thk 
Thret School Dl»trlcti 

To provide a conteXt for detailed analyses of school district 

^ 

progranMi and- flnancesy- it Isvuseful- to- present some-basic- 

niatlon about some distinguishing characteristics of each school 
district, about the overall expenditures of the school districts ^ 
and the source of these expenditures, and about the* total amount 
spent on staff development* 

> 

DlstlngulBhlng Characteristics ' 

Seaside, Rlverview, and Union are among the larger cities in 

* ■ * 

the United States with populations rsnging between 500,000 and 
750,000 people. Table 1 presents some statistics about the sizes 
of the 8chcx)l districts serving these cities* Seaside School Dis- 
trict is considerably larger thart the other two* All three are ex-^ 
perlencing declining enrollment, while Inflation, increasing teacher 
seniority, and other fiscal factors produce steadily rising educa- 
tional expenditures. 

Each district had distinguishing characteristics that influenced 
its staff development program in ways that will be discussed later. 
Seaside, for example, had the following key characteristics: 

• a general!;^ string financial picture at tbe time of the 
study, although some moderate economies had been neces-- 
sary in the preceding few years. 

e a hifi^tory during the preceding decide of strong support 

for staff development from successive superintendents 
^ of-^schools^ Ms a result of which §eas4.de had developed 
an extensive curriculum of district-'Sponsored courses 
through which teachers could earn credits for salary • 
increases. 

.45- 39 



TABLB 1 .y-8tl«ct;«d Ch»r«ct«rlitlci of thi Thr«* School Distrlctii*'^ ^* 



Numb«r of Number of Curt«nt Bxp«nt« of 
Pupils t»»chT« Bduotlon*'* 

School 130,000 5,300 $ 163,656,000 

District 

Rlvervltw 

School 78,000 \ >,ldO $ 122,429.000 

DlitrTct --r - 

Union 

School 89,000 4,200 $ 1^5^^943,000 

District 





*Ba9ed on Inforniation for the fiscal year studied: 
Seaside - 1976-77, Riverview and Union - 1977-78. 
Statistics havf been roundtfd off: numbej of pupils— to the nearest 

'thousand, number of teachers— to the nearest hundred, current ex- 
pense of education — to the nearest thousand dollars.. 

**"Current Expense of Education" 1« an annual budget total for all school 
district expenditures, except ^hose for building construction, capital 
outlay, and food and community services. 



• an uiphMii bh"long-*r«nia pXatmlng and dtvalopntnt* ^ 

• a~«odar«t« awphaait on aneouragln^ 
liiaklng at tha achool building lavtl,^ > 

Rivarviav ha<| thatt dlatinctiva chafactarittictt 

a a rapidly dabliniti^ anrollintnt that plactd •oroa f iharicial 
atralna op tha district* 

m a rslativaly high parcantaga of {adaral fundings which in-* 
cludad monay to support schoo^^ditfagrsgatlon, 

a frequant support from a local foundation in funding spaclal 
projacts, 

a a-high turnovar of -School__aupariiitandanta__(thrfta__in_tha _ 

pravious six ysars). Each had a differant notion of how 
staff dsvelopIn•nt^ should ba carrlad out and ^ho ahould 
hava tha primary rasponsiblli^iy f6r it. Conaequantly , 
numerous departments had becoroa involved in staff de- 
velopmant during this time. Each department that had 
coordinated staff development retained soma important 
role in staff development i^0:ivity. 

* . * 
Union was distinguished by the following: 

^ m several severe financial crises if. the past five years in 
which central office staff had b/en reorganixed and sub- 
stantially reduced. 

• allocation of a «|::5jriir leant amount of local funds to school 
desegregation. I 

• many small schools dispersed through a large geographical 
area, with a tradition of building-level initiative for 
staff development in many of^thesle. 

s a close relationship with a lirgi local univilrsity that 
provided extensive preservice and Inservice training 

opportunities for teachers. ! . • 

I 

■ i ' 

Sour ces of Funding in the Three Districts 

Funds for the current expense of eiducation in the three dis- 

{ ■ . * 

tricts (see Table 1) .came from local tax revenues, general and* 

categorical state aid, and a variety of federal aid programs— , 
some specifically targeted f 0T|||Mirticular. types of pupils or pro- 
grams (e.g.. Title I of ESEA) Thd some providing general aid (e.g.. 
Impact Aid to pay for the expense of educating children of families 
working at federal installatioAs) . Since each oi? these districts 
is' in a different state, the procedures for state aid allocation 
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v«fi«d ton«wh«t. Th*st tchoo^ dittriett occAtlonally rtctlv«d 
ti^antr from prlv«tt found«tiont for •pacific •ducatlonal progrtmt. 
To provld/i an ovtrvlaw of that* ravanua aourcaa wa hava davalopad 
a altaplifiad plctura of funding in tha thraa diatricta in Tabla 2. 
Wa arrangad tha funding aourcaa into thraa catagorlaa! 

a Ganaral funda — moniaa from local tax ravanua axik ganaral 
atata and fadaral aid 

a Fadaral funda moniea from fadaral catagorical programa 

only 

• O^htr funds tnonlst from stats cstsgorlcsl programs And - 
private foundation grants - 



TabdT 2 shows soms marksd dlf far ancss among ths thrss dlsttjlcts 
in tha soiircas of thalr funds, Desplts dlffarancss In percentagas 
of currant expanse of tducation coiaing from ths ganaral fund, tha 
general fund revenues were virtually tha same on a per pupil basis 
across the three districts (when Seaside figures are adjusted for 
the one-ryear difference in the peri^od under study). However, marked 
differences in per pup^ expenditures resulted from the federal 
funds received. Rlverview School District derived a much greater 
proportion of ^ts educational funds ^f^om federal categorical pro- 
grams than did the other two districts, A major reason for the 
relatively larger amount of federal categorical fund* in Rlverview 
was the higher percentage of low-income and minority students. 
CRiverview 72X minority, Seaside A3X minority, and JJrii^ti/ 3f3Vmi-- 
norlty) and the concomitant higher percentage of pupils eligible 
for Title I funds (which accounted for more than $9 million in 
Riverview) , Also, Riverview was the only one of the three dis- 
tricts to receive federal money for desegregation under the Enier*- 
gency School Assistance Act (ESAA) , which accounted for more than 
$v^mil}.ion. 

S.easide received a somewhat higher percentage of other funds 
then Riverview and Union. Virtually all of Seaside^s $7 At million 
in other funds came f^^^ state categorical money. Similarily, 
Union's other funds were jj^ntirely from the state. But the other * 
funda in Riverview included almost $.5 million from private founda- 
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TABLE 2. — Ex0tnit of Education in the Three School Dietricti by Funding Source 



Seaside 

School 
District 

Riverview 

School 
District 

Union 

School 

District 



Expenses Percent 
$143,692,000 87 .8% 

$102,613,000 83p8X 



$115,918,000 93 



Federal Fund 



Exptntts . P»rctnt 



$12,502,000 7.6X 



$15,7A9,00O 12. 9X 



$ 3,710,000 3. OX 



Other Fund 
Expenses Percent 

$7,462,000 4.6X 
$4,067,000 3.3X 



$4,315,000 3.5X 



Current Expense 
of Education 



Total 
Expenses 



$123,943,000 



Percent 



$163,656,000 100. OX 



$122,429,000 IO7.OX 




tloni. Alto Included In Rivtrviaw*i othtr fundi w«t alAoat $2 
nlllion ft^ th« •t«t« for tht op«ration of a taachirt* coIIh^ 
which la part of tha achool diatrict and whoaa faculty ara con- 
• ld«r|id taachara in tha Rivarviav School Diatrict » 

Staff Davalopmant Coata 
Otia of our objaptivat in analysing tha staff davalopmant pro- 
grama and thair costs in thaaa thra< districts was to' datartaina tha 
ralativa amounts of rasourcas baing allocatad to staff davalopmant. 
Whlla many aducators ara ^aaklng mora funda for staff davalopmant 

staff devtlopmant activitifts. B«9td on our study, Tsbis 3 shows 

what proportion of the currant axpenss of education in each of 
the three districts was spent on staff development. As ve ex- 
pected, based- on its reputation for extensive staff development 
and our pre-study survey, Seaside spent a considerably larger pro- 
portion of its educational expenditures on staff development than 
did the other two districts. And' Riverview spent ^a somewhat higher 
percentage than did Union, as the pre-study survey had suggest e<^'^'^^ 

The amounts of money spent by these districts on staff de- 
velopment — $9.3 million, $A.6 million, $A million — are con- 
siderably sums . While these sums represent rather small percen- 
tages of the educational expenditures of the three districts^ it 
should be noted that many major line items in these school districts' 
budgets are of comparable magnitude to total staff development ex- 
penditures (e.g., tijfal central office administrative costs; pupil 
transportation; and the total costs for textbooks, teaching materials 
audio-visual equipment, and instructional supplies). 

Organization of Findings in the Report 
This report will examine the staff development activities in 
the three school districts that produced the staff development costs 
shown in Table 3. In Section 4 we describe the overall organiza- 
tional structures of each district, the activities of the central 
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TABLE 3.— Total Stiff Dtvtlopatnt Coiti • Pirctnt«t« of th« 
Current Sxpvna* of Education in Thraa School Districts 



turrent Expansa 
of Education 



Staff Davalopmant 



Parcantata 



Staalda 

School 
District 



$163,656,000 



$9,368,000 



5.72X 



Rivervlew 

School $122,429,000 
District 



$4,607,000 , . 



3.76X 



Union 

School 

District 



$123,943,000 



$4, €69. 000 



3.28X 



ERIC 




participation in ataf fvtvalopnant , including a comparativa analyaia 
of aalary achadulaa for taachart. Sactlon 7 will aumnatlaa and com- 
para tha ataff davaloproant coata in tan major axpanditura catagorlaa 
acroai tha thraa diatricta. Sactlon 8 concludaa tha raport by dla- 
c^aalng aoma impllcatlona of our flndlnga for both policy and fu- 
tura rascarch. 

To facllltata tha dlacusaion of major atudy flndlnga, wa hava 
placed computation of tlma and coat data and datailad braakdovna 
of flndlnga In tablea In Appandix A. Tablaa in tha taxt praaant 

major flnd'lnga. We dlacusa (these finding! In the text and refer 
the reader to the detailed tablea In Appandix A. 
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SECTION 4. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OT TH^ THREE 
DISTRICTS AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED BY CENTRAL OFFICE STAFFS 

« 

Organlftlonal Strytcturf •nd DliPTsed 
Staff D«vtlopm«nt program* 

In thit ■•ction v« will d««crib« th« org*ni«ttiontl ■tructurtt 

of th« thf »chool dittricti and «n«lyi« thti ttaf f daviloptntnt 

program* conducttd by ctntral offlc* dtparttntnt and aubdiatrict 

unita. 

Deaplta conalderabla variation in achool diatrlct organiia- 
tlonal atructuraa, staff developmant prograaa In all thra* achool 
diatricta wer* widely disparsed among central office departmenta 
and other units of the districts. Tables A, 5 » and 6 present sim- 
plified organisational charts of the three districts; each chart 
indicates departments and other units. of the school districts that 
Initiated appreciable ' Staff development activities. From the three 
organizational charts, one can see that significant amounts of staf 
development activity were initiated at the achool level; these ac-, 
tivities will be analyzed in Section 5. 

As Tables A, 5, and 6 show, ea«h diatrlct had aeveral 
central office departments that initiated staff development ac-' 
tivities. These departmenta wer* housed in several different 
branches or divisions of the organitation and reported to dif- 
ferent assistant, associate, or deputy superintendents. Some of 
these departments reported directly to the auperintendent of 
schools. Riverview was the only district that also had subdlstrict 
offices, and ^hese subdistrict offices also initiated staff de- 
velopment activities. 

Each school district had a staff development or inservice 
department, but only one of these (in Union) was the largest single 
initiator of staff development ^among the district's departments. 



TABLE 4.— Slmplifitd Organlsatloniil Chart of Sf lida School District 



I 



Superi ntendent 
of Bohools ' 



DcDX^tY Supt. for Administrfttion 



Finance 



' i Bu8i 



mess services 



— 1 Personnel* 



— 1 Other Dei?ftrtment3. 



no 



Secondary Schools 
Division 



\Loceil Junior . 
Highs and High 
Schools* 



-7^ 



Deputy Surt. for Operations 



Elementary Schools 
Divinion' 



Student Services 
Division 



Program Division 



Local Elementary 
Schools and Early 
Childhood Educa- 
tion Centers* 



Guidance 



Health ^ 
Servicen 



in-School 
counselino; and ^ 
special programs 



- 1 Compensatory Education*" 



ERIC 



* Indicates a department that initiatad a significant .amount of staff development activity. 
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TABLE 5.^^ Sl*plifl«d Organliatlonal Chart of RlvtrVltv School District 



Superintendent 
Of Schooli 



Teachtr» College« 



i Fin&no I 



Public Afffcira 



Govt. Relations 



Other Depts, 



Sub-district !• 



Local Elementary 
and Secondary* 
Schools* 



Depuliy Supt . of Schooli 



Instructional 

Support 

Division 






* 


— Curriculumt 






H Federal Programs^ 






— 1 Evaluation 








1 — Pupil Personnel 



Office of 
Operations 



Magnet 
Schoolie 



Peraonnel 
Divltlon 



Special Ed.e 



jjj Voc. Tech'. 
I Adult Ed:e 



CommuA^ty Ed. 



Adminittrativt 

Support 
Dlvltion 



Human 
Relations* 



Staff 

Developme'nte 



Personnel 



BuildlngSn 



Purchasing' 



Sther D 



epts . 



Sub-district 2e 



Sub-district 3» 



Local Elementary 
and Secondary 
Schools* 



Local Elementary 
and Secondary 
Schools* 



Sub-district U9 \ f Sub-district ^* ) 



Local Elementary 
and Secondary 
Schools* 



local Elententary 
and Secondary 
Schools* 



s 

• tndlcatas- a department that Initiated & significant amount of staff development activity. 
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TABLE 6.— Sim*pllfl«d Organisational Chart of Union School Dlatrlct 



i' 



— 1^ Legeil Counsel 



I 

CD 
I 



Finance ] 



\ 



Staff DeYielopment^ 



Coptinulng Ed.^ 



H\iraan Relations 



Other Departments 



Superintendent 
or SchooD.s 



Management 
Services 



Instructional 
S ervioes 



Administrative 
Services 



PT Rnninxr 



„T,cat,lng. 



H other Depta . 



Curriculum* 



Federal & 
State Programs^ 



Student 

Development 

Services 



H Personnel 



Personnel 



Career Kdr^ 



Adult Ed,* 



Special Fd.* 



Counseling. 



Buiintsi 

Services 



Pyr^h^y infi ) 



Maintenance 



Other DeptSr 



Local Klementary and 
Secondary Schoolili * 



K • Indicates a departmcvnt that initiated a significant amqjjint of staff development activity 



I 
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8t> ff D<vlop»>nt Actlvltitt of 
Central Offlct Sf ffi 

Tht d tpar twtnt • and unl tt Inl t i«t ing iitaf divilopmtnt vt r t 

rtsponaibla for a grtat ranga of activitiaa Tablaa 7^ 8, and 9 

praaant tha following Information About thaaa activitiaa t 

a tha nuxnbar of staff tnambara In aach rola fj©r aach unit ; 
* who anj^agad in staff davaloj^mant • 

a tha ovarall parcantaga of tlma thasa laadars of ataff da- 

valopraant spant In such staff developtnant activity ; thasa 
parcantagas vera usad to calculata tha portion of aach 
parson's salary and benefits attributable to ataff da- 
valopwan t . ~ — ~ 

a the percentages of time these leaders sp«nt In each of 

the major "types'' of staff development In their dlatrlct 
C'types" is defined below). 

a the costs of the staff members' time and their funding 
sources. 

a the time each organizational unit spent In staff devel- 

opment calculated in terms of full-time equivalents (FTEs) . 

Below, we discuss thesnfe tables separately for each schoolv dis- 
tricts Through this analysis, the reader will learn about the 
nature and level of staff development activities within each school 
district that were conducted by central office staff and the basis 
for calculating their costs. 

Seaside School- District ^ s Staff Development Activities ^ 

At first appearance the organizaMonal structure pf the Sea- 
side School^District shown in Table A, might suggest that the ma- 
jority of staff development programs were carried out by the in- 
service eduq^tion department of the program division. However, 
this department was a three-person unit that helped coordinate 
and arrange for the staff development routines of other units, in- 
cluding an extei¥sj^ set of courses, seminars, and workshops taught 
by central office staff that qualified teachers for salary increases 
In addition to leading these' courses for credit, central office 
specialists and resource teachers (essentially master teachers in 
specific subject areas) developed many other staff development pro- 
grams in individual schools that were not coordinated through the 
Inservice department. 

5H 
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Thtrt ¥«r« thrtt wijor diviiioni In 8tttld«> c«ntr*l offict 
rtipontlblf for carrying- put titaf f daytlop»tnt^ • ••_A*^^.^5*^*^ .^'^ 
TabXa 4, From Intarviawa with ataff natnbara In tach ralavant or- 
ganisational unit within thaaa diviaiona, wa aatinatad tha amount 
of tltna aach wtjik (and ovar tha'antlra acho»l yaar) that ataff apant 
working on particular ataff davaloptnant activitiaa (a.g. , a lan- 
guatrj^arti raaourca taachar conducting a .waakly two-hour, workahop • 
for twelva taachera at a givan alemantary achool) . Thara wara fiva 
major activity "typea" : 

^_ eonduc-t^ing- aaniinara- and -workahopa»_uiually. _in_loc«^ 

school* 

• providing individual taacharV'with in-claaa aasiitanca 

• administaring and coordinating staff davelopm?uit activities 

• conducting district-wide conferences 

• training resource teachers to carry out staff devalopinent 

These five types of activities we found in Seaside are quite similar 
to the five major areas we found in Union.* In contrast, Riverview 
did not eraphasize either conducting workshops and seminars in local 
schools or training resource teachers to, carry <fUt ataff develop- 
ment. 

Central office staff development leaders in Saaslda . Table 

7 shows that the major type of staff development carried^^ut by 
central office staff members in Seaside was seminars and work- 
shops. Most of these activities were counted for course credit to 
obtain increases on the teacher salary scale* Assistance to indi- 
vidual teachers was the second most prevalent form of staff develop- 
ment . ^ 

' There were two departments that contributed heavily in person- 
power to central office staff development leadership in Seaside: 
the student services division and the curriculum department of the 
program division. The student services division , with 90 psycho- 
logists and counselors contributed 26.1 FTE positions to staff 
development activities. The student servicea division had directed 
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TAIU 7,— Coit* (luff 8«larl«» and Bantfitt) of Staff Davalopaiant 
Uadara in Cantral Offlca Dapartaanta Baaad on Pareantata of TIm 
Ipant In Staff DavalofNMnt Actlvltlti for tht Saaalda School Diatrict 



0XVXSI0M/IM9AIXMlirr 



mum 

OP 

STATt 



PIKKnTAOl 
OP TIKI IN 
8TAPP DIV. 



SEMINARS/ 
WOMCSHOPS 
IN SCHS. 



INOIVXDUAL 

TXACHKR 

A88X8TANCI 



PROOKAM DIVISION 
Caraar M» Dapt. 

aDlractor k Coorda. 
•Spaciallati 



3 
9 

(7.2) 



13X 
75% 



15% 
SOX 



Inaarylca Kd« Dapt. 

tDlractor k Staff 
(PTE) 



3 

(3.0) 



lOOX 



Cowp. Ed. Dapt. 

I 
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•Dlractor & Caorda. 3 32X — 

•Raaourca Taachara 6 50X • 2SX 25X 

(PTE) (4.0) — 



Currlcuiua P*Pt« ^ 

• Spaclallata 10 20X 20X 

• Conaultanta 12 70X 60X — 
•JLaaourea Taachara ^OOX 60X 20X 

(FTB^ (27.4) — , 

STUDENT SEEVICK8 DIVISION 

• Paycholoilatt 30 ' 1*9% • — 

• Counaalora 60 19% 19X 
(PTB> (26.1) 



PERSONNEL DIVISION 

•Spaclallat 
Laadarahlp C 

(rm (3.6) 



• Spaclaliat 1 40X — 35X 

•Laadarahlp Coaa. 16 2OX — — 



TOTALS (PTE) (71.3) 



1 « « 




ADKXIt./ DISTRICT- USOUICE STAPP GENERAL PtDUAL OnBR 

C00R9. WIDEtOM- TKACHIR DIVlLOf- ' PWO rWD8 PUNM 

riRRICIS TIAIMIKQ MEHT OOtTS 



$ 15,000 
» 143,000 



t I3,00d 

U6j0O0 $ 12.000 



lOOX 



66.000 
66,000 



32X 



lOX 



20X 



SX 
2 OX 



$ 27.000 
I 76,000 



$ 30,000 
228,000 

,000 



$ 643 



» 335 r 000 
251. WO 
$ 569^000 



$ 12,000 
1 124,000 
$1,638,000 



21,000 $ 
H.99O - 



6.000 

3?.W9 



33,000 $ 41,000 



50,000 
228,000 
?30.000 
608.000 



335,000 
251.000 



12,000 
112.000 



124,000 



1,542,000 $53,000 1*3,000 
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Iti ptycholofliti and counttlort to work with ;lndlvldu«l tochtri 
to improv* counttllnf ikllli and, tfchniqufi for d«aling with problara 
•ituatlont in tchoolt (•.g,, ttudant diaciplina). Tha curriculum da- 
partmant of tha program divialon cbntributad 27. A FTB poaitiona to 
•taff davalopmant. Tha currlculun daparttnafkt'a apaciallata* conaul- 
tanta, and raaourca taachara vara primarily raaponalbla fOr laading 
workahopa and aamlnara for couraa cradlt conductad at local achoola. 

All tha apacialiata, conaultanta, and raaourca taachara in tha 
four departmanta of tha proRram divialon lad couraea, workahopa, 

centration (a.g., mathamatlca, languaga arta, aarly childhood aduca- 
tion, bilingual education, etc.). The three staff metnbera In tha 
Inservlce education department coordinated those activities of tha 

program division staff that would qualify teacherii for salary in- 
creases. ' 

A specialist in the personnel division counseled teachers about 
career options; he also convened a leadership committee of central 
office administrators who met regularly to revlev progratn and staff 
development plans and to screen candidates for leadership positions 
(e.g., resource teachers in subject areas). 

Seaside Sqh6ol District employed 170 people who were involved 
in staff development leadership in^ some way. They constituted a 
work force of 71.3 FTE positions^ and the time they, spent on staff 
development cost $1.6 million in salaries and benefits. Nearly all 
these people were paid by monies from the general fund ($K5 million 
of the $1.6 million, or 9AX) . 

ftlvervlew School District's Staff Development 'Activities 

The organisational structure of the Riverview School District 
vas quite different from Seaside. Riverview had a pyramid-like 
structure in which local schools repc^rted to subdistrict offices 
(e6ch of which was headed by a superintendent). The five subdistrict 
offices reported to the office of operations, whose superintendent 
reported to the deputy superintendent. 
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Anothtr iaporttnt f««turt of Rlv«rvi«v vat th« district t*«ch«r* 
coll«t« , thtt had hl«toric*lly trtlntd »o»t of th« diitrtct ' • ttachtrt ; 
th« prtsldtnt of th« tMchtrs' coll«g« rtporttd to th« suparintandant 

of ■chools. 

On« nltht •••um« that the parionntl divlilon*» itaff dtvtlop- 
w-nt offlc« or th« human rtlationa offlct (glvtn th« dlttrlct'i In- 
volv«m«nt in d«««gr«g«tion) would hjk toajor initiatora of ataff da- 
vtloptnent in tha district. Thay vara not; aach of thaaa two officaa 
was a ona-paraon oparation with only a faw ataff davalopmant raaponai- 
billtiaa. Tha graatest inveatment of tiina in carrying out ataff da- 
valopmant by Rivarviaw'a cantral offica ataff waa in tha fadaral pro- 
grams department of the instructional aervicas division. 

Wa found only three basic types of ataff development activitiaa 
in frequent use in Riverview: 

• administering and coordinating staff development activitiea 

• conducting district-wide workshops 

• providing individual teachers with in-class assistance 

While individual staff development leaders expressed preferences 
for working with individual teachers or atnall groups of teachers at 
the local schools,- the dominant mode was the large workshop for teach- 
ers pulled together from across the district. School-based workshops 
were virtually nonexistent. 

Central and subdistrict office staff development leaders In 
Rlverview > Table 8 analyzes the activities of central office and 
subdistrict office ^staff development leaders in Riverview. The in- 
structional support division had two major departments that were con-- 
cerned with staff development; the curriculum department and the 
federal programs department. 

As Table 8 indicates, the "director" ar^ the "specialists" In 
the curriculum d epartment spent little time In providing staff de- 
velopment. The elementary specialists ^(whose fields were English, » 
social studies, and foreign languages) primarily supervised other 
specialists in these fields who were based in subdistrict offices. 
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TAILS St*-** Cottt (Staff S«UrlM and BantPitt) of ^caPf Davtlopntnt 
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Spmt in Staff DavalopMnt ActiS^itiat for tha Rlvarv^aw School Diittict 



AcrxviTjnfjf 



DIYISIW/DIFAJtlHKHT RUMlllt MRCBKTAOB XftklW./* DtfiTfctflT ' 

OF or TIME IN COORD. WORKSHOPS 

STAFF STAFF DKV» 



.Xnatructional Support 
piViaion 

CurriouluA Dapt. 

•Diractor 1 lOX lox 

allatt. SpacUlitta 3 17X lOX 7X 

#Sao. Spacialitta 2 5% yx 21 

•Coordinatora 15 54X ---^ 5X 

(m) (8.8) 

Fadaral ProiraM 

I aCurriculiua Spac. 6 80% — 58X 

aCoordinatora 3 50% — 26X 

•Pro|ra« Spac. (a) I 25X lOX 15X 

'aPrograa Spac. (b) I I OX 10% 

aPrograa Spac« (c) i 50% SOX 

aProtraa Spac. (d) 2 lOOX -~ 18X 

aProiraa Spac. (a) 6 lOOX — 28X 

aXnaarvioa Spac. (a) 1 lOOX SOX SOX 

•Inaarvic* Spac. (b) 10 lOOX ^ . — lOOX 

(FTK) (24.7) 

Offica of Oparationa 
Spacial Id. Dapt. 

aSuparviaora 6 25X ~- 5X 

*^ocational Sd. Dapt. 
aCoordinatori 3 33X — — 

Subdiitrictt 

aCurriculua Spac. 10 S4X 3X 2X 
aCltnic Coordi. 6 54X S4X 

(TTR) (11. i) 
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iM-CLASS 8TAPP OEHKUl fIDWAL TOTI WW^ T TflHi 

ASSIST. DKVBLOP- FUKD FUHM 

MINT 00ST8 



— $ 3,000 I 3,000 

13,000 13,000 

— 3,000 3,000 
*9X . 182.000 182.000 

$ 201,000 $ 201,000 



221?- $ 113,000 1113,000 

2*X 27,000 27,000 

6,000 — 6,000 

3,000 3,000 

26,000 — 26,000 

B2X 39,000 — 39,000 

72: 113,000 — 113,000 

25,000 25,000 

255.000 255.00 0 

1 — WM vUr,m 



20% $ 35,000 I 35,000 
33X 30,000 30.000 



49X 130,000 130,000 

""■ 7<!t^000 74.000 

$ 269,000 $269,000 
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DIVXtZOK/DIPAtTMMT 



H>tn«t School* Div. 

•Dlractor 
•Coordinator 

•SpAolftllitt 

(FTD 



mJMBBR 
OF 

STAFF • 



X 
1 
16 

(8.8) 



PKRClMTAfiK TOBHHTT" 
OF Tntf IW COORD. 
STAFF DIV. 



lOOX 
MX 



MX 
30X 



Msmw 

VmUCSHOFS 



70X 
22X 



Fw>onnal Divigi,on 

HuMUi RaUtloni D«pt. 
•lDlr«ecor 

Staff D«v«l. D«pt. 

•SpacUliats 

F«r«onn«l 

•8«cc«t«ry 

(FT8) 



1 

(Q.3) 



IX 

13X 



lOZ 



13X 



IX 



Tjachari Collaf 

•Faoulty 
(FTI) 



23 

(7.1) 



31X 



31X 



Othar Dapartwptt 

•Advlaort 

to) 



(*.0) 



lOOX 



TOTALS 



(6A,9) 
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STAFF OWMAL FIOpAL TOTI ' WUWJLTtWg 

OmiiOF- FWD FUHDS 

MBHT COSTS 



I 12,000 I 12,000 — 

26,000 3,000 $ 23,000 

163.000 - 47. 000 118.000 

$ 203,000 I 62,000 $141,000 



$ 3,000 I 3,000 



1,000 



1,000 



i Too? $ 5,66o 



1^6.000 $ 6.000 8 46.000 
156,000 $ 6To5<J i 46,000 



64.000 
64,000 



$1,505,000 $543,000 $794,000 $55,000 




8 113,000 
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Tht ttcondary tpAciallatt In thttt laat f Itldt tuptrvlMd dftparttntnt 
chalrptraont mt tht t«n high tchoola . Howtvar » tht 15 ■ tlk^f mtmbtrt . 
of tht curriculum dtptrttntirt titltd "coordinators" (whoat fltlda 
wtrt acltnct, phyaical aducation, art» aualci homt acononlca, and 
induitrlal arta) apant a aignlf leant portion t>f thilr tma In itaff 
davalopmant (SAX), rooat of that working dlrtctly with individual- 
classroom tsschers* 

The fsdsral progrsms dttpsrtmsnt hsd 30 staff membars who vera 
engaged in staff development, 17 of tham full time. The nearly two 
dozen different federal programs in Rlvarvlaw e ac h contained specific 
staff development components* While two of th*4 programs concentrated 
the staff development work of their progrijjn Specialists on In-claca 
assistance to teachers, the predominant mode of staff development In 
the federal programs was the district-wide workshop for teachers in- 
volved in a particular program. Many of fhese workshops were carried 
out by the Title I teacher inservice center. 

The office 6f operations contained two departments whose staff 
members spent a portion of their time assisting individual teachera 
(specia l educatio n, and vocational ed ucation)* Also under the au- 
thority of the office of operations* were the five subdistrict offices 
housing 10 curriculum specialists. These specialists worked primarily 
with individual teachers; one group of specialists (reading clinic 
coordinators) worked with students and also trained a small number of 
other reading specialists for the district. * 

Thje magnet schools office was established with: both federal 
and district funds to develop ten magnet schools and programs .with 
distinct curricular emphases. These were designed to attract stu- 
dents for school desegregation, A major staf f - development effort 
existed in' the magnet schools; each magnet program employed spe- 
cialists who helped teachers develop their program's area of sp'ecial^ 
emphasis through ln*-class assistance and workshops. Also, the magnet 
schools office ran a massive program of district-'wlde human relations 
workshops for teachers^ these workshops were part of the district's 
desegregation effort. 

\ 
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The Sjfiotmtl divlalon*! dtp artntnti of h\»tn rtluiopi. ttaff 
d>vf^i>pBNmt» •nd-ptrtonntl had «tnor •t»fi 4»v»l 
. Tht hunan rtUtloni 4tp«rtiMint wi# btilnnlni •••ua« torn* rttpon- 
•Ibil^ty for coordinating Arkihop* for dti«|r«gation. Th* itaff da- 
valopiDant dapariwant vaa balng pKaaad out and ran a f aw^rklKopi ; 
for nav taachara and aubitituta taachara. Ona aacratary in tha 
paraonnal offica ^rocaaaad aalary incraaaa racorda- for taachara ra-' 
latad to tha aducational cradita thay aarnad. 

Tha taachara' collaya offarad preaafvict aducatlon couraaa for 

AWidargraduataa-and ftraduata -couraaa for _tha__diattlcL'j 

Twanty-thraa faculty mambara taught couraaa or lad workahopa for 
graduata cradit.for tha taachara in Rivarviaw, Tha faculty ^nirabara 
Involved vera primarily aupported by fedaral, atata, -and foundation 
funds. 

In a separate staff davalopment program initiated by tha cen- 
tral office, four of Riverview's teachers were 8peclai;.y. trained by 
an independent teacher center to work with district teachers as in- 
class advisors in eight schools. * 

Riverview emj)loyed 12A people who led staff development ac- 
tivltiea. They constituted a work force of 6A.9 FTE ppsitions and 
cost $1.5 million in time splnt. Ovei; half of this money ($794,000) 
' came from federal f unds^ and the largest component of these ataf f 
development programs was operated by the' federal programs depart- 
jpnent . * 



» ■ ■* 

Unicm School District's St^ff Development Activities 

The organizational chaJrt of Union SchQol' District shown in 
Table 6 presents a third type of central office structure, contraat- 
ing with Seaside and Riverview. Five "servica areas" (managemeMf, • 
instructional, administrl%ve , student development, and business) 
were each headed by an associate superintendent and those associates 
reported to the superintendent of schools. *In addition, six "de- 
partments" reported directly to the superintendent of schools, in- 
cluding s^aff development and continuing education. A recent re^ 
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organltatlon of tht ciintral office, coupltd with inwintnt court- 
ordtr^d dittgr^gatlon^ productd a numbtr of shifts ia ths district^! 
structurs. Ths continuing sdutstion dspartmsnt was' subsumsd undsr 
A n«v d«partmsnt of staff dsvtlopmint^ sat up to htlp schools pXan 
and carry out desagysgatlon, K human rslations dspartmsnt was as- 
tablished, but had only ons staff membsr who was working on a, pro- 
posal for fedsral dasagragatlon funds « It was planns^^^hft ,ths stiff 
developraant department would be eliminated after one Jrear^f ssrvics 
to schools and thie human relations dep'artment would .^i>vtio|y' fu;rthfr 
desegregation-related activities. The fat<i of the ona^^perstfa.clonf^ 
tinuing education department that sponsorejl^ and coordinate pro^^ 
slonal growthjg^ourses for teachers was uncertain > and its reladurces 
and number of offerings had been steadily reduced In recent years of 
financi al retrenchment. 

There were five basic staff development activities carried out 
hy the central ^office staff in Union. They were: ♦ 

• administering and coordinating staff development activities 

s training the teams of specialists in the staff development 
department 

• developing desegregation plans with teachers ih local schools 

• conducting district--wide workshops 

• providing individual teachers with in-class assiSitance 

. One could argue that the year we studied Union^s staff develop- 
ment progams was atypical because Of the tempforar^ nature of the 
staff development office. Yet the rapid changes in the Union School 
District in the recent past brought by financial crises and court 
mandates defy efforts to point to a "typldal" year for Union. In 
responding to the court mandates, Union allocated millions of dollars 
from the general fund budget to desegregation-related instructional 
programs. Also, the financial retrenchment of past wBkjrs had evap- 
orated the "loose'* money once available for stipends , ^St)rkshops , con- 
sultants, travel, and professional growth ''courses . In the future. 
Union is likely to see more federal dollars far desegregation! but 
a decrease in the commitment of local funds to the desegregation 
effort. 



C«ntr>l offlct ifff dtvlopmrit laadTt In Union . T«blt 9 
Inilyiiiri tht iWf divtToptiSnt^^^p^^^ but by Union cm- 

tral offlct ittff* Tht •f ff dtvlopTntnt dtpartintnt had 26 full-titnt 
ptopla: an atalttant auparlntandtnt who admlniatarad tht program; 
a diractor ratpontiblt for program planning and ataff trtlnlng; and 
24 apaclaUtta» whojiera teachara, prlncipala, and cantral of flea 
ataff apaclfically racrultad and tralnad to aaalat achoola In data- 
gragatlon. Tha 2A apaclaliata ware arranged Into four taama, aach 
concentrating on a fourth of the schoola undergoing deaegregatlon* 

They-helped- local-n|£ 

tionul plana and cbUlucted workshopa on problem aolving* 

The continuing education department conalated of one coordlna- 
tor who arranged prof eaalonal growth couraea offered by the dla- 
trict; those courses were taught by central offJ/ce ataff and consul- 
tants. He also coordinated student teacher placfmcnta with four 
universities; in exchange the district received waivers of university 
tuition for which district teachers might apply through this depart- 



ment • 



The instructional services division had^three departments thet 

— — "* S • — — 

were involved in sta^f development: curriculum> fed eral and state 
programs^ and career e ducation ^ There were a total of 35 people In 
these departments who carried out some form of staff development, , 
usually by leading workshops or assisting teachers in the classroom. 
Few of these people spent more than half their time doing ataff de- 
velopment. Two reading language arts resource teachers did spend 
all their time working directly with classrootn teachers on implement- 
ing new curricula and improving teaching skills, 

Xh6 student development service divis^n had two departments 
that were involved in staff development: adult education and special 
education . None of the 20 supervisors and specialists in these de-^ 
partments spent more than half their time on staff development. They 
primarily worked with teachers in the classroom in their particular 
area of speciality, 

Unid^ employed 82 central office staff who led staff develop- 
ment act ivitles . They constituted a worfc force of A5,5 FTE positions 
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TAILI 9.— Co»tt (Staff SaUrltt atvd B«ntfitt) of Staff D«v«lopMnt 
LtMtrt in Ctntral Offic« Dapartntntt Bat»d on Ptrctntagt of Tint 
8p#nt in Staff l>tvtlopMnt Actlvitiat for tht Union School District 



DIVISXON/DtPARTMKHT 



HUHBBR 
OF STAJT 



ACTiyZTIgS 



PBRCSNTAQB 
OF TIMB IN 
STAFF DEV. 



ADHIH./ 
COORD. 



TEAM 

TRAINIKG 



DKSBG. 
PLANS 



WORKSHOPS 



IN CLASS 
ASSIST. 



STAFF 
DBVBWP- 
MBNT COSTS 



GENERAL 
FUND 



FEDERAL 

FUNDS 



OTHER 
FU^ 



Staff DtvtlopiMnt Dtpt. 

•Aaat. Supt, 1 

tDiractor 1 

^nacialiatt 24 

(rXE) (26.0) 



lOOX 
lOOX 
lOOX 



lOOX 
lOX 



15X 



34 X 

22X 



I5t» 

531 



$ 38,000 
32,000 

$ 578,000 



$ 38,000 
32,000 

$578,000 



I 



ContinvloK Kd. Dtpt. 

tCoordlnator 
(fTt) 



InttrycClotuX Survlct* 
DiyltjLon 
CurrlculuB Dtpt. 



I 

(1.0) 



lOOX 



•Diractora 


3 


21X 


aCoord . /Suparviyora 


10 


24X 


tRatourca Taachara 


2 


lOOX 


(FTE) 


{ 5.0) 

• 




Fadaral k Stata Prograna 






aCoordinator 


. 1 


55?: 


aSuparviaora 


8 

(2.0) 




Carttr M. Dwt. 






•Coordlnatort 


4 


32.; 


•Suptrvltort (•) 


4 


50X 


•Suptrvltort (b) 


3 


44X 


(TTB) 


( A. 6) 





lOOX 



4X 

7X 



I OX 



40X 



3X 



17X 
17X 
lOOX 



5X 
18X 



1 


26X 


■ $ 


24X 


26X 




9X 


35X 





33.000 



$ 19,000 
68,000 
39.000 

I 126,000 



18,000 
29.QQ0 



33,000 
40,000 
28.000 



$ 33,000 



$ 19,000 
68,000 
39.000 

$ 126,000 



$ 101.00(V 



$ 33,000 
40,000 
26.000 

$ 101,000 



$ 18,000 — 

rm w 
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TAILI 9 (Cont'd) 



I 



DIVZ8Z0M/0IPARIHENT 



atudnt Dtvtlop— Qt 
8»rvio«< Diviiion 

Adult Kd. t>«pt, 

•lup«rvlsor« 

(FTE) 

Sptcl*! Ed, 0«pc. 
•Supervisors 

(hi) 



TOTALS (nS) 



ACTIVirZKS 



NUMBER PRRCENTAOE ADMIN./ 
OF STAFF OF TIHE IN COORD. 
STAFF DEV. 



TKAM 

TRAINING 



DBSBG. 
PLANS 



WORKSHOPS 



3 

(1.6) 



7 
8 

(3.3) 



(*5.3) 



32X 



«4X 

28X 



f 



3X 



19X 



IN CLASS 
ASSIST. 



29X 



25X 
27^ 



STAFF 
DEVELOP- 
MBNT COSTS ^ 



I A3. OOP 



9i 88,000 
_iiiOO«* 



CBtllAL FEDERAL 

FUND ; Furoa 



r 



FUtpi 



i ip 
1 I n.OOO $ 22,000' 

1 ^ 2^606 i ilM 



$ 88. 0<^ 



\ 



A 



V 



and coat a llttla itora than'$l nllllon in timm apant. Ovar 91X of 
thia nonay cana f roia tha ganaral fuAd' and mora than N|^of thi,a * 
monay vaa apant on tha apacial ona-yaar ataff davaloproant TSama for 
daaagragation. 



CQtnPTlng tha Exfnt of Staff Dtvlopnmnt 
Conduct ad by tha Central Of flea Staff 

In com^iarlng tha axtant to. which cantral of flea ataffa of tha 
three achoql dlatrlcta engaged In 9taff davalopmant » Table 10 pra- 

aanta two different ~r«tloa,~ ~By-dividing-th# number of taachara in 

each district by tha number of staff davalopmant leadera , one obtalna 
a ratio of teachers to ataff development leaders. Seaalda and Rlver- 
vlew'vere quite alralllar with 31.2 and 33.1 teacher8*-per staff de- 
velopment leader, while Union had a much hlgjher ratio, indicating a 
relatively smaller number of staff development leadera per teacher 
than the other two districts. 

The second ratio presented in Table ^10 Is baseT^n the number 
of full-time equivalent personnel (FTEa) committed to staff de- 
velopment activities. When the dumber of^teachera lir'each district 
is divided ^y the FTE positions committed to staff development, one 
caYi see that Rivervlew had a relatively "larger* Investment of time 
from Central office staff in staff development activities. Seaside 
was second and Union a distant third, as shown in Table 10. 

The relative coi^t of these staff development leaders and their 
funding sources Is shown in Table 11. Seaside and Union display 
..similar patterns of fund sources, but Rivervlew is quite different. 
A much higher percentage of the money for staff development leaders 
in Rivervlew came from federal funds (52. 8X) as compared with the 
other two districts. Rivervlew also drew .a higher .percentage of 
staff development support from "other funds** than did Seaside and 
Union. These higher proportions of federal and other funds that 
were spent on s^taff development in Rivervlew can be attributed to 
extensive staff development activities in the federally-funded Title 
I and desegregation programs and the activities 'of the teachers* col- 
lege faculty and foundat ion-^f unded programs. 




TABLE 10. — Staff D«v«lopin«nt L««d«rt Compared to Nunbar 
of taachari In tha thraa School Dittricta 



Numbar of Taachar« 

Nurebar of Staff 

Devalopment Leadcra 

Ratio of Tit^haTi 

to Staff Devalopment 
Leaden 

Full Time Equivalent 

(FTE) Staff Development 
leaders 

Ratio of Teachers 
to FTE Staff 
Development Leaders 



Saaalda 

School 
Diatrlct: 

5,300 

f70 



31.2 



71.3 



7A. 3 



Rlvarviaw 

School 
Diatrlct 

4,100 

12A 



33.1 



64.9 



63.2 



Union 
School 
Put riot 

4,200 

82 



51.2 



45.5 



92.3 
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.TABLE 11. Coit of Staff Dtvtlopmtnt L««d«rt 
In tht Thr«t School Dlttrlcti by Funding Sourc« 



Punching 
Sourca 

General Fund 
Federal Funds 
Other Funds 

Total 



Seaaida 

School 

Dlatrlct 

$1,5A2,000 ( 94. IX) 
53,000*( |.2t) 
A3, 000 ( 2.6X) 

$1,638,000 (100. OX) 



Rlvervlew 
, School 

__ Dlatr„lc_t„. 

$ 5A3,000 ( 36. IX) 
794,000 ( 52. 8X) 
168,000 ( 11. 2X) 



$1,505,000 (100. OX) 



Union 
School 

Dirttict- 

$ 972, 000 ^-9T^. AX) 
66,000 ( 6.2X) 
26,000 ( 2. AX) 

$1,06A,000 (100. OX) 



Thtrt vtrt two additional kind of coata aatoclatad .with laadlng 
ataff davalopiiKint attivitlaa initiated by tha ctntral V^*lc«»» tha 
faaa paid to conaultanta to aaaiat diatrict ataff in {fanning and 
conducting ataff davalopmant actlvitlaa and tha diract -^panaaa in- 
currad in conducting actlvitlaa (l»a., confaranca faaa» traval to 

confarancaa, duaa for matnbarahlp In profaaalonal orgnaiiatlona, publl- 
catlona and training natarlala, workahop facilltiaa, rantal» aqulp- 
TDtnti and postage)* Rlvtrvitw sptnt conaldnrably inor« on consultants 
than did the other two districts (Riverview $212,000; Seaside $158,000 

-Union -$A8^000)-» - and most- of- it -came f rom federail f imdm^ - Riverview 

waa also much higher In its spending on other direct costs for staff 
development (Riverview $175,000; Seaside $42,000; and Union $11»000)* 
Again, most of this money came from federal funds, 

^#neral Patterns of Staff Deyelopmen t Actlvl^es 

Conducted by Central Office Staff 

Responsibility for staff development In each district was dis-- 
persed among a number of people and departments. We found very few 
attempts to coordinate the staff development activities of, these di- 
verse people. Frequently the staff development leaders were unaware 
of the activities of their colleagues, even when these activities 
placed demands for time and energy on the same teachers. This wide 
dispersal resulted from a number of political and educational In- 
fluences, of which we will discuss the three most important. 

f 

Staff Development as a Secondary Responsib ility. 

Few central office staff were explicitly charged with staff de- 
velopment responsibil it les . However, many central office staff mem- 
bers found thait they had to carry out staff development to accomplish 
the major objectives of their job. Thus, staff development respon- 
Bibilities became important or sometimes predominant, but they grew 
gradually and were of ten^ not formally recognized . 

. For example^ currlciiltira speciali8t;s have traditionally been 
charged with .developing curriculum ^lans and seeing that teacViers 
.carry them out. For some?, this mfearit a primary emphasis on writing 



currlculun guld«t and minimal fort&aliatic contact with ttachari. For 
othari, tht job alowly avolvad to Includa mora and varlad diract vork 
with taachara, in which thair curricular focua aomatimaa bacama aac> 
ondary.k Thaaa variations vara poaaibla bacauaa of tha ramarkabla au- 
tonomy auch apecialiata of tan had in choosing how, whan, and undar what 
condition! thty vould work dirtctly with t««ch«r«, Si^c• individual 



tion** largely as an outfjrowth of thair own particular Job^ it wa« 



unlikely that they would coordinate their work with colleagues in 
other-departments -or- divisions . — ~ 

External Pressures and Funding 



Nuraerous pressures ^on school districts and central office staffs 
generated needs for staff development activity, including federal 
and state laws and regulations, court decisiona, and citizen c6n~ 
cerns. In Riverview, for example, the school desegregation plan 
Involved human relations training and experimental educational pro- 
grams. In Seaside, , the p)iyslcal education department had to help 
teachers comply with recent federal regulations concerning sex dis- 
crimination. Also in Seaside, the state's Early Childhood Educat^.on 
Program mandated community involvement in decision making, and cen- 
tral of f ice 'staff spent much time helping local school staff develop 
procedures to comply with state regulations. Thus, many central of- 
fice staff members responsible for particular program areas (e.g., 
physical education, early childhood educat lori^becarae involved in 
staff development. ' , ' 

In particular, the growth of categorical federal programs In 
the last fifteen years has encouraged compartmentalized staff de-- 
v/elopment activities. Bilingual education, compensatory education, 
and career education programs', for example, have included stiff de-- 



velopt«ent components. One person we Interviewed said the effect has 
been to establish a '*dual school system." Staff development experi- 
ences funded by particular federal programs serve only teachers or 
schools Involved in these programs. Programs with special funding 
are often minimally coordinated with other district programs offer- 



curriculum apacialistt avolvad toward a 




I. 



.■• • ... 

Ini itiff d«v«lopm«nt; th«y •om«tl««i "co»p«t«" for tt«ch«r tim« vitf 
pth«r staff d«v«lopintnt prpgramt, utually with diffarant «biliti«» 
to luin^at* taachtr participation or ravard it. If a school d^atrict 
viahaa to ins,tituta a consistant staff davalopntant affiart ralatad 
to a/particular Issua (sif. , rtsding improvamant) , It is hard to ovar- 
comV tha f ragnantation inharant in tha dual system. 

Organitarional Pdlitica 

Tha way that cantral of flea stK*^ development was organised 
tlso refltcted the process of politlcel stretegixing end bargaining 
that is typical in any large organisations When a school superin- 
tendent or other district official wanted to institute a new effort 
in staff development, they often assigned the program to the people 
they felt were the wost competfent to carry it out (or they assigned 
it to friends or political allies) Irrespective flff the line^ of re- 
sponsibility In the organizational chart, .ginillarly, when new staff 
development programs wfre proposed, departments and divisions com-- 
peted to gain these new programs or to minimize the threat the new 
programs posed for thair present programs. 

The consequence of all these influences was to disperse respon- 
sibility for staff development widely in the central office. Middle 
level leaders carried out staff development with great personal au- 
tonomy and little planning, coordination, or communication. This 
system was neither centralized in light of district-wide priorities 
nor decisively decentralized to make it responsible to local schools. 
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SECTION 5. TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-BASED 
AND DISTRICT-WIDE STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



In/Sectlon A, v* discussed the nature of staff developroent 
Activities initiated by central office staff and analyred ths 
costs associated with part icipa^^)n by ceotrAl offita tftaff in 
staff development for teachers ♦ In this section, ^^e discuss the 
nature of staff dgyeloproenfe activities initia ted at the school 
level. WeNfound^a marked difference betweaix the school districts 
in the extent to which school-based staff development activities 
were encouraged* In this section," we al so anal^te the costs of 



all teacher part Icipatipn in fetaff deve lop tpent (including parti-- 
cipatlon ^n staff development experiences initiated at the school 
level and in experiences initiated at the central offic* level)^, 

Foijr _Type8 of Tea cher Time 
In fixing the costs of teacher participation in staff det 
velopment, it is necessary to distinguish four Categories of ''teacher 
time/' First , much staff development occurs ^during what we have 
called salaried w ork time . Staff development activities d'<Jfing 
salaried work time are part of the regular work day of the teacher, 
as reflected in teacher contracts. Further, they do not- involve 
the payment of an additional stipend or of a paid substitute teachet. 
Regular teachers' meetings, professional dayV; departifient and team 
meetings, early dismissal Of students,, and tes^hers* planning periods 
present opportunities for staff development during salaried work , 
time. The arrangements that allow teachers to participate in staff 
development during salaried work time sometimis involve anotjier/' 
st^ff |(nember "covering" a teacher's class, but only if the adr- 
mini^tYator, aide, other teacher, etc. who covers the class is 
not a specially paid substitute and covers the class as part of his 
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rtgiiUr dutiii^: Thi tott to i;h* dlitrlec of lilwlid work tlth« 
for staff dtv«lopm#nt contlttt of tht Mlary and benafitt paid for 
that Hila; thui, ,if a taachar tpant fX pf her a^ari^d work tlmt, par- 
ticipating in ataff davilopmant , wa would charga 5% of bar aalary plus 
benefits to staff devalopmeht* 

Second, substitute rele^ise tjlint consists of time spent in staff 
development activities while a substitute teacher receives special 
pay to cover a teacher's class* To be conservative in our^j^aJtJriwrCes 

of staff developThent cost St we have included-only the cost of- the 

substitute 'iB^time as a cost 5t)r staff 'development activities en- 
tailing Substitute release time/ 

Third » stipend time ct)nsists of> time outside the salaried wbtV ' 
period designated in the teachers' contract for which' a teacher ia^ 
paid additional money beyond his salary/ The cost of this tirtie Ji'q ^ 
the school district then is the cost of the teacher stipend. 

Fourth , some staff den/elopment takes place during the teacher's 
personal time . If a teacher takes a university coursje or district 
sponsored workshop .oK a Saturday^ for exam^^e^^jmd^ is not paid extra^ 
this staff devjplopment activity involves personal tsime. Since the 
study yas focused on staff development costs incurred by School , 
districts, the co^of^ personal time is not included in^ the study*^ 
Of course, when tilWIers use personal time to paT:ticipate i'ti staff 
development ;tit*he distrlcr can incur other types of costs. Leaders ^ 
for workshops held during personal time must be paid. And if the 
teacfher receives credit-^ for participating in such a workshop that ' 
leads to a subsecjuent salary increase, this salary increase is a 
staff development cost to the school ' district that must be aipalyzed'. 
(Costs of Shalay:^ increases for participation in st€^f developmen^t - ' . 
are distuissed in SectiorP6.) « 

" ; ^ School Level Staff Development ;'Actlvl ties ^ . ' 

^ In carrying out tTie study> we dd^st inguivSt^ed l^etween stafif 
development actJbi/:^ ties initiated at ^the fcentraT office (or sub^ 
di^rict) level an^staff development activities initiated at *the 
schqol level; As in<!ftcate^ Jjel&v, there^yere jnarked differences 



•inOng tht thr»« dlitrlctt in-th« «xttnt to which tttff <i«v«lopin«nt 
ictiviti«| initiated at tht ichool l»v«l wtr« •ncourtgad within 

the dlatrlct. 

V* conducted th« study of Se«sidft first » and we did not 
sharply distinguish school-lnltlatad varsus cantral of f Ica-lnltlatad 
activities in our InKrvlevs with taachars and principals. Thus, 
tj|i« l^itimate* w« arrived at *bout tha axtant of school-initiated 
.activities in Seaside are based on a subsequent review of our 
»f ield notesi- we f eel- conf idant- that our obaarvationa^^^^^ 
patterns of school-initiated activity in Seaside are correct, but 
quantitative* estimates of time spent are based on an. analysis after 
the fact^. By the time we began the studies of Riverview and Union, 
the distinction between school-initiated and central office-ini-* 
tiated activities was clearly built into our data collection activ- 
titles, so .that* we provide more detailed quantitative breakdo^/ns con-- 
earning j^c^hool-initiated activities- for Riverview and Union. 

•? Estimating Teacher Participation in 

Staff Development Acti vities 

Section 2 describes the methods that we employed in select-- 
■ ■ * ■ ■ ^ * 

ing a sample of schools at which to collect information about 

school-initiated ^staff developmentTOnd about the amount of teacher 
time, spent on allo types of staff development. In eac^b School dis- 
trict, we visited' a sample of the major types of scho^l^^ (elementary „\ 
junior high^ high school ,■ elementary magnet, etc*), Interviewing 
the principal, several teachers, and other administrative staff in-- 
volved In staff development* From ihformation gathered at the" sam- 
^t^ed schools (which was cros^-checked and reconciled with infprma-- 
tlon gathered from the central office), we -estimated the extent of 
school-based staff development and of total teacher time in staff 
deyejlopment:. .Procedures for this estimation process are described 
in Section' 2 and in* Appendix G.. 
* ^ BejLovT, we discuss the patterns we founcj in each district. 

i * 

Seaside School Districtr's Staff Development 'Activities 

There yras a general commitment to staff development in the Seaside 



School Diitrict. Timi ••t •»id« in thi yiirly ctlindit during 
which local tchoola could initiate thtir pvn ataff davalopmtnt ac- 
tivitiaa; many ctntral offica ataff worked clo'aaly with building 
lavtl ataff to davelop thaaa activitiaa. School d^atrict nortna ax- 
pacted teachara to participata in prlKaaional reaponaibilitiaa ba- 
yond tha teaching day> and thia vaa TOntjally acknowledged in the 
teachera' contract ^ which of ficiall;^^ designated an aight-houp^^orkday 
even though the regular schpol day^wjl^ only six and a half hours* 
Sewral"8tat(6px)llct«a~ foster e)^ 

A state-supported early childhood educanb<^ program required early 
dismissal for staff development once a week. Local schools had con- 
siderable control over some state-' funds going to the district' for^ 
compensatory education, early childhood education, and other sjpecial 
programs; many schoqls v\sed part of this money for staff development. 

Types of staff development activities largely arranged at^^e 
local level in Seaside included: 

\ ' a Visitations: teachers observed other teachers, schools, 
^ demonstration lessons, special projects, etc. 

a Staff and department me^ings: portions <jf faculty meet- 
ings during the school year wer-e used for staff develop- 
ment . 

. , • Shortened day workehcJps: some schools had programs that 
dismiss(pd students yearly on certain days so that staff 
development workshops coiUd take place at the school- (e.g., 
early childhood education programa had early dismissal one 
i day per week) . 

' a Professiojoal growth day workshops: teacher's were paid to 
prepare for the opening of school for three days before 
students were present and for one day between^ semesters; 
. part of this time was ^used for workshops and ' seminars at 
the schools . i ^ * 

a Other workshops and co.urses: the district operated an qx- 
* ' tensive set of workshops rand courses which, along- witli 
many of the other staff development act'lvities, tould 
qualify a teacher for salary Increases. 

a Planning meetings': .district and building committee^ fr a- • 
quently developjed new programs w^th the. help of c'^ntral ^ 
of f ice staf f and consultants . 

While we have chosen to call these six types of activities 



«chool-b*Md itiiff d«V«lopm«nt, only "•taff and dapartroant naatlnga" 
and "viaitationa" vara antiraly achool-baaad} aach of tha othara an- 
tailad aoma dlitrl'ct-wida aeaaiona. Howavar, tha pradotnlnant moda 
6f all tlx typaa waa school-baaad. 

Teachar participation In ataff davaloptnei^t actlvltlaa in 
Seaaida. Tabla 12 auiranarireli tha data obtained from our Intarvlewa 
In the sampled schools in Seaside. It shows the number of teachers 
ajf: och school ,_ _the tot al salaried wo rk time _ ^o^» « ^ ^^l**^.^*^* 
tiroes the lAAO hour work year), total ataff development hours used, 
the percentage of time entailed in staff development, and the break- 
down of the staff development hours into the aix major types of ac- 
tivities listed above. Quite a^ variation ia shown among the five 
elementary schools we sampled in percentage.'of time spent in staff 
development (from 18.31X to 2.A2X). In the first elementary school 
sampled, the principal was making extensive .use of every opportunity 
for staff development (e.g. , promoting visitations, bringing in con- 
sultant? to faculty meetings, using all the shortened school day 
■time, etc.), while the principal in the fifth elementary school was. 
doing little to promote staff development. 

The subtotals for each of the three different types of schools 
show that considerably more salaried work time was spent in staff 
development at the elementary schools (8.22X) as compared with the 
junior and senior high schools (5. SAX and 5.70X, respectively). < 
'while the secondary school teachers spent somewhat more time on 
the average in the "other workshops and courses" than did the ele- 
mentary school teachers, t^e "shortened day workshops" and the extei/- 
sive use of "staff department meetings" by some elementary school 
principals for staff ^development appears to have produced the higher 

/percentage. ■ - ' , - ., , • < 

* Overall 'p,ercentages, of salaried work timer spent in «taff de- 
velopment at; ti^ sampled elementary, Junior hi«h, and senior high „ -, - 
•schools we£e used'to estitliatft tbe totaj. hours and the, average haurs . 
per yeai; that tubers ffpent'^n staf f development in §eai3i^e. «^he3'e' ^ 
calculations- of time spetit are shqwn in Table ^7 in Appendix .>r^ These 



TAiti 12.^«ftl«ritd Work TIm TtAch«r» Spwvt In School-BaMd Staff 
DtYtlopMnt Aotivitits in th« 8ai^>l«d Schoola of tha taaalda 
School biatrlot — ' 



SCHOOLS 8AKPLBD NUMBER OF TOTAL HR8. TOTAL STAFF PERCKNTAGK 

TRACHBRS SALARIED DEVELOP- STAFF 

WORK TIME MBNT HR8. DENTELOPMKNI 



(!o- 

ON 
I 



Firat llaa. Sch. 




11 


1 ^ R&O 


« , 901 


1 O 4 1 W 

18.31X 


SacoQd Blan. Sch. 




14 


20,160 


1,512 


7.50X 


Third Rlaai, Sch. 




33 


A7,520 


3,858 


12.33X 


Fourth Blaa. 8ch« 




18 


25,920 




6.35X 


Fifth Elam. Sch. 








1.220 


2.42X 


Subtotal 


ill 


139,840 


13,138 


8.22X 


Firat'Jr. High 




100 


1*4,000 


9,860 


6.85X 


Sacond Jr. High 




60 


86,400 


3,392 


4.;6i 


^^^SytttftUiX 




160 


230,400 


13,452 


5.S4S; 


Firat Sr. High 




83 


122,400 


6,460 


6.91Z 


Sacond Sr. High 






96.480 


4.024 


' 4.17X 


Subtotal 




152 


218,880 - 


12,484 


5.70X 




V 

ERIC . 



STAFF OtVtLOPHKtr ACTIVITnM (XM KOUMf 



VISITA- 
TATI0N8- 



415 

343 

75_ 

1,071 



STAPT/ 
DKPT, 
HSETINOI 

880 

1,120 
2,640 

350 
4,990 



StpORTKN 
DAY WORK- 
SHOP 

1,3:^0 



900 
' 560 
2,780 



GHOVTH DAT 
WORKSHOP 

286 
364 
858 
351 
228 
2,087 





WORKSHOPS 
« 00UR8BS 



28 
1,693 



PLAMMINO 
HIBTINOS 



1,72) 



120 
360 

7^ 

487 



1,260 
240 

1,500 



40 



40 



2,000 

2,000 

1,700 
1.005 

2,705 



2,600 
li560 

4,160 
2,210 
3,952 



3,642 
1.684 

5 J26 

% 

4,250 
1.101 

3,351 



358 
108 

466 



300 
136 

436 



•«ro« p»rctnt«g««"wtrt uttd to calculate tht coit of thl» •*l«ri«d 
work tltnt at thown in Tabla 28 in Apptndix A. Tabla 13 tumroarlEai 
th«tt calculation* indicating tha» total- 'houri par yaar traachart apant 
on ataf f daveloprfiant during aalariad work tima and tha coata thia 
tima. Tabla 13" alto ahowt tha total hour* and coata of taachar tima 
whan paid aubatitute teachara or atipenda w«ra employad. Ovar 93X - 
of tha time that teachert in Seaside spent in staff davalopnitnt waa 

/ ♦ 

during salaried work time without the use x>f substitute teachers or 
stipends. 

Riverview School District's School - 
Base d Staff Dev e lopment Activities 

In Riverview almost all staff development resul-ted from pro- 
grams initiated by the central office and subdistrict office staff. 
Leadership at the school level for staff development wss not gen- 
erally encouraged and school-based staff development was virtually 
nonexistent. In many cases such local school initiative was im- 
possible because the schedule waa filled with numerous voluntary 
and mandatory activities sponsored by central office depArtments . 
As vith Seaside, we fbund great differences In the level of' interest 
In staff development among scHool principals in Riverviev, However, 
there was little variation among schools in the percentage of sal-^f; 
aried vork time devoted t*o school-based staff development. E^en 
those princijpals with high interest did not have much ''space'* for 
Initiating school-based staff development. Principals interested 
in staff development for their teachers generally encouraged them 
to take^a^vanfage of the many district-sponsored activities. 

The school-based staff development activities that did exist 
in Riverside included: 

Staff and department meetings: portions, of faculty meetings 
during the school year were used for staff development* 

• Visitations: teachers o'bserved other teachers or schools. 

• In-class assistance: principals or instructional coordina- 
tors "helped teachers in their classrooms. 

• School-based workshops; some schools brought in^ consul- 
tants or district specialists for workshops. 



TABLE 13. r— Cost of T««ch«ri' Staff D«v«lopinent 
Tlm« in th« Scaaldt School District 



if 



Salaried Work Time 

Substitute Released 
Time* 

Stipend Time* 

■ Total 



.T({ta]^„HOuri 
Per Year . 

539, A09 • 



31,A00 
4,A00 

575,209 



Cost 



$5,799,000 

157,000 
27,000 

$5,983,000 



*Time and co8^ data were provided for all teachers in the school 
district by the central office. 
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ttachir payticlpitlon In ttaff dtvlopwwt actlvltitt In 
Rlyrvlav . T«bl« lA thovn tht vtry lirait«d •chool-baitd activ- 
itl«t that oocurr«d sJuring t«*ch«rs' •alaflad work tima in tha 
aatnplad ichoola in Rlvarviaw. Bacauaa of tha larga numbar, of fedaral 
programa in Rivarviaw staff develppmant componenta, Tablt lA (and 
subsec^uent atialyaaa) analyza staff davalopmant activltiaa for dis- 
trict and ftd«rally-fund«d teachara saparately. Tha subtotal par- 
centages for achool-based »taff developinant aifong district and 

-fe^ftYally^funded elementary teachers- and- the high-sehoolt 

was used to estimate the total and average' hours per yaar teachers 
spent in school-based st»ff. development (see Table 29 in Appendix A). 

The district-wide staff development activities sponsored by 
the central office staff in Riverview are shown in Table 15. Cen- 
tral office specialists made extensive use of inservice days, cur- 
riculum workshops, and general workshops to present new curricula 
and teaching ideas to teachers. Also, teacher^ were given time off 
to attend the yearly teachers' convention to promote prof e'ssional 
growth. The six reading clinics traine^readlng speciaJtists in ad- 
dition to serving chjildren. The distinction between district-paid 
and federally-funded teaching positions was Important to make be- 
cause many workshops- were sponsored by the federal" programs de- 
partment for onlythe federally-f unded " teachers . 

Three tables in Appendix A show calculations "for the time 
^ and cost of salaried work time in staff development in Riverview. 
Table 30 presents the combined total of .»<;hbol-based' and district- 
wide staffs Jevelopmant hours and calcti/»t^g_the percentage of sal- 
aried work time trhey-repre^ented. It can be sfeen that, as in Sea- ■ 
side, elementary teachers tended to spend more time in-staff de- 
velopment than^dld secondary '^:eachers (although - the percentages are 
much smaller than in "Seasida) Also the federally-f anded teachers 
received proporti|onateiy more staff development time than the dls- 
trict-funded teachers.' Tabl-e*3l uses these percentages to calcu- 
latfi the total and the average hours spent by the different types 
of teachers in salaried' work time in staff development. Table 

4 f 
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TABLB .--^8«lari4d Work TiM T«Ach«ri Sptnt in School -iUf«d 
Staff D«v«lopMnt Activlti«t in tht Stmplad Schools of tht 
RivttYltw School Dittrifct 



SCHOOLS 8AMPLID 


TBACHBR 

FUNDtNC 


NUMBER OF 
TRACKERS 


TOTAL HIS. 
SALARIED 
WORK Tito 


TOTAL STAW 
DKVKLOP- 
HBNT HRS. 


First tljm. Sch. 


Dittrict 


20 


28,180 


3 
n 

yj 


Sttcond KIab. Sch. 

• 


Dittfcrict 
Fadaral 




J\J 1 7 TO 

12-, 681 


377 

105 


Tnirci sxtn* o^^* 


Ftdtral 


17 
5 


23,953 
7,045 


72 
18 


• 

. Fourth tlm^ Sch. 
• 


Dittrict 

Ftdtral 

* • 


12.6 
3 


17,753 
4,227 


8 

1 


Fifth Blw* Sch.v. 


Dittrict 
Itadtral 


21 

0 6 


29,589 
8,454 


47 
8 


• * ■ ■'. • 

Sixth Eltw/./fioh:^ 

• •■ •. . 

•.■•*, a-' 

• • o • ■ . o ■■ • 


o. Dj:irt4fitt. 
.. r.adtr^ti-' 


9 

. " . 2 


12,661 
2,818 • 


7 
48 


- • • ^ * t » ■ 

8«y«ntH^ JSlfn. ^^ftoh^ 


tjidtrml ^ 




40,861 , 
5,636 


l»t 
0 < 








32,548 


159 


Ninth kUit.. 8ch.- * 


"^^/DittplQt. 


.19.9 ' 


28,039 


535 


Ti^th Eltra. Sch. 


District . 




. 30;575'- 


2i45 


Subtotal 

o 


Dittrict 


, ,« 

• IV A/ ■/ 


2; 5", 1.77 


1,467 




Ftdtral 


. ■3Q/5f 


'•- 4.2,9 


, '•* IBO 

0 


. Firtt, Hish Sch.^ 


Dittrict 






. ■.T.^52 . 

. • ■ ■ • _ 


Second High 8ch. 


^ Dittrict 


. •• «8 > 






Third High Sch. * 


Dittrict 


8A 


118,356 , 




Subtotal 


6lttri,ct 


226 ♦ 


318,434 


1,727 
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ACTTVZTIKM fZH MOtmS) 




DEPT. 
KEBTINQ8 


VTSTTA- 
TIONS 


IN-CLASS SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE BOARO 

WOKK8H0P8 


A1 ¥ 


*■ 


3 
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mm 








1.22Z 


91 


12 






270 


.83X 


64 


9 




5 


27 


.30X 


61 


11 




- 




.26X 


18 


— 






< 


:o5: 


8 


- 








.02: 


1 










.16Z 


25 


5 






. 17 


.09X 


3 


5 








.06X 


1 " 


7 










▼ - 


48 








1.70X 










.03Z 








14 




not 












.49: 


156 






3 




1. 9tt 


269 






252 






•139. 


32 








.53X 


740 


84 




356 


287 


■.42X 


86 


62 




5 


27 


.91Z 


222 






360 


370 


, .68: 


612 


28 




10 




' ^ ii; . 




■35 ■ 




90 




.54X 


f \ 834 


63 




460 


37Q 
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.K 15.— Salaried Vfork Tlraa Taachtrs Spent in 
irict-Wide Staff Development Activities During 
School Year in the Riverview School District 



. School 
chers 

District 
Federal 



School 
;hers 



Total 

District-Wide 
Staff Dev't 
(In Hours) 



71,961 
16,910 



18,162 



107,033 



Staff Development Activities (In Hours ; ) 



Inservice 
Day Training 



18,172 
3,108 



8,001 



Teachers' 
Convention 



18,172 
3,108 



8,001 



Reading Curriculum General 
Clinic Wprkahopa Workshops 



13,662 



8,20A 
7,620 



2,160 



13,751 
3,07A 



V 



u»eB th««f ptrctntagttt to calculatt . tht costs of {ihis tlms In 
salaries and banafits. 

T^ble 16 summarites thf total time and total cost data for 
the three different arrangements of teachers' time in staff develop- 
ment (salaried work tinje, substitute release time, and" stipend time). 
In contrast to Seaside (where 93X of the total of* teachers staff de- 
velopment hours was from salaried work^ime), 501 of the total hours 
spent on staff development In Riverview were in salaried yprk time 
and""ab^ut- 37X vere- in stipend tllTie-.- ~An 

time overall was spent in staff development in Riverview than in 
Seaside. As will be discussed in the next section on incentives 
for staff development, the relatively large, amount of time thdt 
Riverview teachers spent in staff development activities for which 
they were reimbursed by stipends was related to the ^istrlcj^s school, 
desegregation effort. 

Union School District ^ s Schooj.-Based 
Staff Develo pment Act ivities 

In Union we documented^ two major sources of school-based staff 
development activities: (1) those related* to the desegregation ef- 
forts of the staff development teams and (2) voluntary after-school 
planning and program development fostered by principals, supervisors, 
and teachers themselves.* Pronounced colleglality existed in many 
of the small geographically dispersed schools in Union, and it ap- 
peared that school building staffs had decided to rely more on one 
-another as the financial resources of the district became tighter 
and Idose money for staff development experiences disappeared. 

The types of school^based staff development activities we 
found In the^ sampled schools included: 

• Staff and department meetings: portions of the faculty 
meetings during the school year vised for staff ^evelopmeat . 

• ^p^nning meetings: district and building committees^ and 
groups of teachers convened to plan program curricula, 
etc. (e.g., the meetings with staff development special- 
ists to develop local desegregation plans). 



TABLE 16.-- ^o»t of T«*ch»ri' Staff D«v»lopm»nt Tltn«, in 
th« Riv«rvi*w School Ditttict 



Salaried Work Tima 

Substitute Released 
Tirne* " " " 

Stipend Time * 



Total 



Total Houri 
Par Year 

137,133 



""28384 
95,333- 

261,350 



Cost 



$1,492,000 



-132,;000- 
572,000 



$ 2,196,000 



*Tinie cost data were 'provided for mil teachers in the 

schooj district^by th^ central office. 



• lfls:lt«tloii«i tt«ch«r« obatrving othtr 'tft«ch«r«, •choolt, — 

•nd progrtmt. 

• In~clat« Atsittanctt taachtrt rcctiving dirtct atsittanct 
or f««dba6k from tptclalittt, tuptrvltort, or prlnclpala 
on inittuctlbflil nattar, 

• Scl^ol-baaad workthopa: ataalon* arrangad by tha prlnclpala 
and taachtra for thair local achool. 

• • ' 

• Staff d4vtlopintnt daya: altamating achoola davotlng ona 
full day aafih roonth to ataff davalopmant aaaaiona at tht - 

achool. 



Tcachar participation In ataff davalopmtnt actlvltiaa In 
Union . Tabla 17 aununarixas tha data obtainad from our intarvlawa 
in the sampled schools in Union. It ahowa tha tima spent on ataff 
developraent* by di8tri{;t-f unded and ^edarally-fufiWad taachara at each 
sampled school in the six types of ataff devalopinent fctiviti.aa 
listed above. Six kinds of schools ware sampled (elementary, junior 
high, senior high, alternative, special, and carter achools) ao 
that differences in the extent of school-based staff development ac- 
tivit^y cou^d be noted. 



♦Jhilemhtfre is much more school-based staff development in 
Union's achools than In Rlvervlew ' s the percentages fall far abort 
of those for Seaside. Only in the alternative aod career schools 
(which placed special emphasis, on staff development because of the 
experiJlintal nature of the schools* programs) do teachers spend more 
than 5X of salaried work time in staff development. Table 33 in Ap- 
pendix A uses the average percentages for salaried work time spent 
in school-based staff development to calculate the total and the 
average hoOrs per year a teacher at each of these kinds of sthools 
spent in staff development . Table 34 in Appendix A calculates the 
salaried work time in school-based staff development for all dis-^ 
trict and federally-fpnded teachers and shows that teachers in both 



groups spent about the same percentage of time in stoAff development 



(less than 3%)/ 



Time spent in district-wide staff development activities spon- 
sored by the ceptral office staff ^n Union is shown in Table 18. Thi 
table indicates t^at proportionately more time was spent by federally 



\ 



TAILI 17*~Mlarl#d Work rimm TMoh#rs $pmt In 8chool<-BaMd 
•taff D«v#lopMnt WtlYltlat in t\m Union School District 





SCHOOLS SAKFLBD 


TKACHKR 

FUHDIW 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


T()TAL HR8. 
SALARIED 
WORK TIME 


TOTAL STAFF 
DBVELOF- 
HBNT HR8. 




Pirit> BlM. Sch* 


District 
Fadaral 


15.5 
3.5 


22,785 
5,145 




540 
180 




Sacocid KIM* Bch» 


District 
Fadaral 


18 
5 


26^460 
7,350 




505 
140 




Third llM. Sch. 


District 
Fadaral 


IS 
4 


26,460 
5,880 




401 ' 

87 




Fourth Um; Sch, 


District 
Fadaral 


IS 
2 


26;460 
2,940 


10 


747 

83 




Fifth llM. Sch. 


District 
Fadaral 


12 
2 


17,640 
2,940 




352 
34 


1 


Sixth llM. Sch. 


District 
Fadtral 


19 

' 1 


27,930 
1,470 




884 
47 


so 
t 

4 


S«rtnth llM* Soh, 


District 


10 


14,700 




302 


fifhth SlM. Sch. 


District 


1^ 


20,580 




390 • 




''Ninth ilM. Sch. 


District 


16 


23,520 




380 




Ttttvth SIM, 8ch. 


District 


18 


"26,460 




545 




Ilsvanth Elwi, Sch. 


District 


10 


14,700 

* r - - 




m 




Subtotal 


District 
Fadaral 


168.5 
17.5- 


247,695 
25,725 




^ ,618 
*571 




First Jr. H.8. 
Sacood Jr. H»8. 


District 
District 
Fadaral 


1 

32/' 
2 


' 47,040 
52 ,920 


• 


639 
1,736 
9S 




Subtotal 


District 
Fadaral 


68 

2 '■ 


99,9«§ 

2,94W 




2,3^5 
98 




' First Sr. H.S. 


District 


51 


74,970 




1,518 




Sacond'Sr» H.S. 


District 


•27 


, 39.690 








Subtotal 

Altamiitiva Sch. 

> 


District 

District 
Fadaral 


78 

18 

3 


114,660 

26,460 
4, -410 




2,793 

3,f21 
503 




Sptciad Sch. Dist. 


District 


13 


/ 19,110 




♦ 644 




Car^ar Soh. Dist. 


District 


45 


66,150 




3,525 



ERIC , 9/ 



Cow; 



PBRvJENTACB 

STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 

2. i7t 

3. SOX 

1.91X 
1.90X 

1.52X 
V 1,48X 

2.82X 
2.82X 

2\00X 
1.16X 

3.17X 
3.20X 

2.05X 

1.90X 

I. 62X 
2.06X 
3.89X 

2.27X 
2.22X 

1.36X 
3.28X 
3.33X 

2.38X 
3.33X 

2.02X 
3.21X 

2.44X 

' J.i:42X 

II. 41X 

3.37X 
5 J3X 



STAFF/ 

DEPT. 

MEETINGS 


FLAMtttMO 
MBlTlIfOl 


VIinA- W-CLAM 
TtOdS AtllllAltCE 


SCHOOL 

MARD 

WORKtHOFi 


310 

70 




f 


104 


28 

6 


360 
100 


. 




37 
27 


101 

13 


At:. 


180 
16 








141 


108 


. 241 
» 15 


3 


175 
15 


220 
41 




134 




60 
5 


29 


285 


115 


-~ 


"390 
13 


94 
4 


/ 80 


61 




6P . 


101 


/ 

-/ . — ' ■ 


129 




126 


133 


/ ■■ 


83 





204 


91' 




162 


33 


180 


170 


100_ 


125 




195 ' 




1,323 
213 


1,236 
4« 


43 


1,618 * 

4 4 X 

164 


1,398. 
148 


192 

900 
50 


183 
lOf 
6 


18 

113 


39 
304 
28 


183 

113 
14 


1,092 
50 


269 
6 


131 


563 
28 


300 
14 


337 


561 




195 




324 


12 


73 


720 


144 


661 


573 


75 


915 


'569 


270 
45 


49 
1 

t 




888 
148 


464. 

77 




163 


8 


227 


246 




1,050 


480 


780 


1,215 



STAFF DIV|li> 
OFMMT DATE 

womiofi 



1,350 
225 



9S 



TABLE lB:-»S*Url«d york Tlii* Tiachtri Sptnt .!« Dls£rlct-^ 
Wldt Staff D«vtlop««nt ActlyttlM Dutinf tht School Ymw 
by Funding Sour c* In tht Uttlon School Blstrict * . \ ■ 



J JTojttl • 

T«fcch«ri' Diitrlct-Wid« 

{ Funding Stiff D«j^»t 

Source {in Houtt) 



District 
Fedaral 

totaa. 



14,945 
IS, 568 

30,513 



Ttach«ri* . 

Copvntlon 



Staff Dtv»XAp<»ift^ Ac tivltlM (In Hourt) 




D«itftM«tlon 
Workthofa 



7,509 
1,242 



Oantt^ 
Workahopf 

2,985 
7,108 



f^dfd ttachtri In dltttlct-widt ataff 4tv«lopMnt than by district 
fiindtd taaehtrt., th« atattf taabhtrs* convtntioh a/f«cttd itafi da- 
valopmant tima aquaXly batwaan tha.two typaa of taachara. Tha da- 
aatrasfttibn vorkihopi hald by tha ttaff davflopitant aptslaliata af- 
factad tha fadaral taachara aomavhat mora haavily bacauta all of tha 
achoola racalving Titla I funda (and hanca having fadarally-fut^dad 
taachara) vara involvad iii daaagrcgatlon, wharaaa aon* of tha non- 
Tltla I scboola vara not desagragatlng. Howavar, thara vara a vary 
Itrge nurobtr of curriculum and gtntral workthopt litld" txclutlvtly 
for th« y20 federal ly-^u^^ 

over 60 hours during the year ill such workihopa (compared to leaa 
than one hour during, the year spent In these two types of workshops 
by dlstrlct-paW teachers). * 

Three tables In Appendix A show culculatlons for the time 
and cost of salaried work time in staff development; for Union teadh- 
era. X«ble 35 combines the hours spent In school^based and dlstmct 
wide staff development and shows th* higher percentage of time tmat 
federally-funded teachers 8pen£ in ^taff development (7.70% vs/ 
2*85X for district-funded teachers). Table 36 transform^ these per- 
centqges into hours' per* year and shows the overall percentage of 
staff development time spent by Union teachers. Table 37 shows how 
the costs of this staff development time was computed. 

Table .1? summarlzea the total time and coat data for the 
three different arrangementr for teacher time in ^taff development 
(salaried work time, substitute rel<*ase time, and stipend time) • • 
As in Seaside, over 90t of the total hours per yea\ that Union's 
teachers spent in staff development Vas during salarled^wark time. 

Comparing the Extent of Tgacher Participation 

in Staf 1^ Deve^optnent • . 

The previous analyses showed that the^ Seaside School Dis- 

trlct's pattern of providing staff development activities for 

l^lfeachers was markedly different from those of Rivervlew and Union.^ 

Table 20 Indicates the average amount of time a teacher in each 

district spent in the three different arrangements 'for , staff de- 

• , ' -97- ' ' 



TABLB 19. — Coit 61 T««chcrt^ SUff D«v«lopiB«nt 

Tint in the Union School District 

— — - • • 



Total Hours • 
Psr Yssr Cost 



Salsrlsd Work Tims 191^818 $2,229,000 

Subiiltuts Reletss » 

Tim«* > 1A,800 74,000 

Stipend Time* 4,5d0. 27,D00 

I — . ' 

Total 211,118 $2,330,000 



*Tinie and cost data vrere provided for all teachers In 
the school district by the cetrtral office. 



TABtB 20.'*'^vftragt Nunbtr of Houri p«r Tt«c4i«r Sptnt In Stafi 
D«v«lop»«nt dorlni th« School Y««r Irt th% Thr»« -School DUtrictr 



Salaried Work Timt 
Subttltut« Release Tint* 

StipeM-Tiine ^_ •__ 

Totals 



Siaalda 

School- 
blatrlct 

101.71 

5. 92 

.83 

* 

108. A6 

/ 



Rivtrviaw 

School 
Dlatrlct 

33. A5 

''7.04 



23.25 
63.74 



« 



108 h^t 



y«lop»«nt . 0« Jtbt fvttfiit • ttachtr in Statidt iptnt 
In tttff d«v«lop|ft«nt , whil« « Rivtrvl«w tttchtr iptnt 6A houri 
•nd a Union. tt|ich«r »ptnt 50 houti. Thui, 8««ild^ tt«ch«ri iptnt. 
roufMy twlci ii «ueh ^^tlwi on itif d«vil>3^nt «i comparil with 
t««ch«ri in Rlvtrviiw and Union. • I .' 

Major ^if ftrincoi in tht ui« of iilaritd work tlwi ^nd itl- 
pind timi art alto apparent. In Staildt ovtr 100 hour'i par ytar 
waa spent by an average teachei^ in ataff developnept during aalaried 
work time. Teachera Xn Rivervlew apent only 33 houra durj.ng talaried 
work tlm^ and teachera in Union only A6 houra. However, Rive^view ^ 
paid for over 23 houra per teacher in atipend tiA for ataff de- 
velopment, compared to only about an hour a year per teacher in 
Seaside and Union. Rivervlew also paid for more aubatitute re- 
lease time than did the otl^r two, but the difference waa not large. 

* Table 21 shows how much these different amounti of teacher 
time cost the school districta. It should be noted that these three 
arrabgements for staff developm<^nt enalyred.in Table 21 (i.e., sal- 
aried work time, substitute release time, and stipend time) have 
^different cost implications for a district. Theoretically, the , 

salaried work time that teachers spend in staff development can 

. . . o 

be' increased within some limits without adding any additional "cost" 
to the sqhool district, t^ecause the professional staff are given 
fixed salaries for a contracted work day and work year. How much 
of this time is spent in staff development is a matter of some 
discretion. Adistrict is usually bound by state. code to provide^ 
a certain number of hours of instruction for students and by teach- 
er agreements to allow teacher preparation time; etc., but there . 
are some hours of salaried work time in the school year that can b^ 
•used for "Staff development by teachers. However, substitute teach- 
er release time and stipend time ar^ "ai^j^itional costs" to a school 
district, whic^ can be inctj^s^d only by allocating additional monies 

From this perspective, Rivervlew and Unlorr were using less' 
of the time available to them for staff development within the 
salaried work time of teacMers than ^s Seaside. Also, Riverv4«w 
was attempting to generate- bore time for staff development by paying 
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TABU 21. 7-Cott of Tochtri' Tim* Sptnt in. Staff D«v«lopm«nt 
in thp Thrtt School Dittrlcti 



Salaried Work Tiraa 



Subatitute Ralcaaa 
Time* 

Stipend Time** 



Total 



^ Saaaida 

School 
Diatrict 

$5,779,000 



157,000' 
27,000 

$5,983,000 



Rivarviaw 

'School 
Diatrict 

$1,A92,000 ' 



13^,000 
572,000 



$2,196,000 



Union 

SchooiV 
Diatrict 

$2,229,000 



. 7A,060 
27,000 



$2 



,'330, J( 



00 



4 



/ 



' *Cost8 are based on salaries and benefits paid to the substitute teachers hired 
^ to release clasSroora teachers for staff development. 



**Cost8 are only for the actual stipends paid. 



.t«tch«ri •tiptndi, which co»t th« district $572 ,000 » for timt 

, ------- -- -- • j^-. - - -~ - 

yond th« ttachtrs^ contract, Tht ImpXlcationi of such- policies ^ill 
'h% •xami^td In tht dlacuaiion of incat^tivti for ptrtlclpatlon In] 
«t«ff'd«v«loprn#nt in tht ntxt taction* y 

Pitterni of Tttchtr Participation In School-Bji»td ^ ; 

v>, Dlitrlct-Ulda Actlvltlaa / j 

Tha thraa achool dittrictt atudiad ahowad aa'varal 2fiffar^nc4« 

in tha configuration of ataff davelopmant actlvltlea in which taaqh- 

ers paYt 1 cTpa t"adV^~~I t ha la r nwm^^ ~c ant ral i or \ 

ataff piembara Involvad in. ataff davalopiqant both Initiatad their ] 

^ ' i 

own actlvj^tlas and »upp(5rted activities initiated at the achool 

level. Rivervlew also had "a large group of central office people ] 

* • ■ * 

doing staff divel9pment, but their work vat definitely not focused"; 

on the^ local schools. Their ac|t:-ivity was dlstrict-^lde, focusing 1 
on topics and needs determlne'd hy^ these largely autonomous special-^^ 
ists; Virtually no school-based staff development existed in Riverh 
view« ^ , I 



In Union, financial pressures had reduced much of the dis- 



trict-wide staff development activity for teachers, e:^cept for ,i 



those Involved in federal programs. A new inlt4ati\« in desegre- 
gation (supported by <^istrict funds during the year fetudied) did \' 
encourage some school-based staf f development . In addition, tha \ 
reduction of central office sponsoring staff development acCivitlesj 
seemed to have been "replaced'* by some school-ba^ed Activities gen-! 
erated by teachers and principals in the relatively small, geographr 

ically dispersed schools. \ 

*k » ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Reviewing the patterns across all three districts, we found 

that the following factors either encouraged or discouraged staff 

development initiative at the school level: 

• District scheduling that allov^ed time for schoo^lnl ti-- 
ated staf f- development strongly encouraged it.- 

• Structuring the jobs of central office staff so that they 
* included responding to needs identified by l6cal schools 

encouraged school-initiated staff development 4 
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i 

■ ■ - , . / : 

Pictntrjill»*tion,oJf budtitlnt. »pd pla 

th«*»c)»opl l«v«l thcour»t«d ichool-jlnltltttd tttff dt- 

valopiMivt. ' 

Tht coimnitin«nt to staff dtytiopwtnt of tht- building prin- 
cipal could g'r««tly increatt th« l«v«l of achooi-initif.t^d 
ataifif davalopAant activity, but thia af fact Was diminlJh'ad 
if tha cantral offica did not ancooraga auch ataf f ' da>^alop- 
mant through ita ,diatrict-wida»policiaa, > 

Tha davclopinant of a ballaf atsong taachara that *ataf £^ da> 
vclopmknt waa part of thalr proftaaional raaponaibility 
encouragad achool-initlatad »taff davalopaant^; tha dayalop- 

"^A^^^J^^ teachers ahould ba paid axtra for. 
VtafT daveToyment^^^I^ ~ 

The axistance of collagiality <nd aaanaa of apacial aharad ; 
purpose at tha school-building laval encouraged school-ini- 
tiated staff deveiopffient. Given such cbminitinant , tha avail- 
ability of such resources as substitlita Jtitne and consultant 
jnoney influenced t^^xtent of the staff developjnent parti- 
d\pation. 

The existence of ^^fxtensive sejt o^ staff development ex- . 
perlences devisecT Independently bv the central office staff 
discouraged sc^iool-initiated staff development. 



I 
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SECTION 6. 1NCEHTIVE8 FOR TEACHERS^O PARTICIPATE IN STATF 
' DEVELOPMENT 

Fcnir Mott«t«ry Inctntlvti 107 



Suranary 114 



4^ 
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SECTION "6. INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS TO 
• PARTICIPATE IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

* Four Motigtary Incentive* 

It l^-^^Tear 'that in fact many taachera do not participafa 
voluntarily in ataff dnvalopragnt. The reaaon frequently given ill 
our interviewa was that the school j^istricta' inservic* pro'gratna 
were 'Wing," "irrelevant," "impractical "busy work'," mtq. Thus, 
one possible avinue fc>r increasing participation ia to improve, the ^ 
quality of the experiences themselves and we frequently' heard from 
teachers that this could be accomplifhed by giving teachers a .4.arger 
rble in designing them. The effect of various Intrinsic .incentives 
for participating in &t4ff development deserves careful study. Such 
i-ssues of quality are beyond the scope of our ref»»rch. 

However, Qur study does illuminate the nature 'of monetary in- 
centives for staff development participation. These incentives re- 
present a sizable school district expenditure, but school district 
staff do not usyally reflect" on their impact. The three school dis- 
tricts- we studied made differing uses of four major types of monetary 
incentives: 

• Substitute release time: hiring a substitute teacher i:o 
t6ke a teacher's class or classes while the teacher parti- 
cipated in stsfi development. 

• Stipend time: j?aying a teacher additional money \)eyond his 
regular salary'to attend a staff development session oxitslde 
of the aalaried work time. 

• Sabbatical: paying a teacher a portion of her salary during 
leave of absence (usually a year) to pursue some educa- 
tional or professional growth experience. 

• Salary increase for educa'tional attainment: moving a 
teacher one (or several) steps up the educational attain- 
ment index of the salary scale because he haa completed 
cQiijiftft^tk, degrees, oj educational experiences sanctioned 
by the school district. , 
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Th«M fpur inctntlvti «rt obvlouily qultt difftrsnt. Th« u»t 
of •ubttitutW relMit 'timt f or ttaf i dtv«lopm«nt doii hot c6Wpini»t« 
th« tMchtr oonetarily, but it ^dot^^iiUojf tht tochtr to participate 
in ataff davalopoant during time ror whichRi/fha it already baing 
paid. Stijiehd time require that add'itiohal tliji beyond the workday 
be spent in staff developtnent activities and doeiy nott reimburse the 
ti^cher at the same hourly rate as salaried work time. "However, 
stipend time does ptavide extra incom^ and follows an (^ften stated 
guideline of teacher unionists,' "extra pay for extra work." Sabbatitals 

do~not fully cWpenTatir^tK 

classroom; usuallj^he teacher receives half pay or les^. However, 
sabbaticals can provide time off f^om teaching with some firtancial 
benefits to complete g^duate degrees that lead to salary increases. 

? Thp Incentives Involved in salary Increases for educational 
attainment are complex to analyze. They are often linked to state - 
"recertlf Ication standards and to school district/university 4telation- 
shlps. Also, they* are often seen by teachers as part of the school 
district's "benefits" rather than as an incentive or reward for Im- 
provement. Further, salary Increa'ses have both, short- «nd long-term 
costs to the district.. In the school year immediately subsequent to 
the teacher's qualifying for an educational increase, the school dis- 
trict must pay an additional amount in salary to the teacher (a short- 
term»co8t to the district). However, that additional amount of salary 
will be paid to that" teacher every .y^ar that he/she rem4|||p:»8 a teach'fer 
in the district (a long-term co^t to the district). 

The costs of these four monetary incentives for teachers in 
Seaside, Rlvervlew, and Union are shown in Table 22. The tbtal cost 
of each incentive to the district and the average cost per teacher 
are presented. One can see that stipend time in Rlvervlew and salary 
increases in Sealkide were major expenditures, significantly greater 
than the other Incentives. - , 

\ Substitute release time was used to a lesser degree in Union 
than in the other two district?. In previous years, substitute 
release time had been more prevalent in Union (comparable to Sea- 
Side and Rlvervlew), byt it was reduced 'during flndnclal retrench- 

I 



TABLE 22, — Cottt of lnc«ntiv«i TMChtra to PArtlclp«tt 
in Staff D«v«lopm«nt in th« Thraa School Diatricts 



/ 



s 

I 



Incantiva 

Substitute 
Release Time 
' i 


Diatrict 
Seaside 


Cost 
Staff Devel. 

$ • 1^ ,000 


Teacher 
$ 29,62 


i line 
»(In Hours)- 

31,A00 ' 


'Time per 

Teacher 

(In Hours) 

5.92 


Number 

of 

^ TeAchftrfl 


Percantaga 
6f Teachera 

invoxvea 


Rivervlew 


$ 


132,000 














Union 


$ 


74,000 


' $ 17 62 




> 


\ 


i 


ocipsna 
Time 


Seaside 


$ 


27 » 000 


• 

$ 5.09 


4,400 


.83 






Rivervlew 


$ 


572,000 


$ 139.51 


95. 333 


23. 25 








Union 


$ 


.27,000 


$ 6.43 


4,500 


j.. 07 


mm 




^abatticals 


Seaside 


$ 


86,000 


$ 16.23 






10 


0.19X 




Riverview 


$ 


. 158,000 


^ $ 38s54^ 






16 


0.39%, 




Union 


$ 


138,000 


$ 32.86 






12 


0.28X / 


Salary 
Increases 


- Seaside 


$ 


870,000 


• $ 164.15 


• 




902 


17.02X 




Riverview 


$ 


205,000^ 


$ 50.00 






205 


5.00X 




Union 


$ 


199,000 


$ 47.38 






250 





, » 
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fi«nt. iRivtrvltv apptart to hVv* invttttd lorttwhtt mor« In lubitltut* 

"Stipend tlmt vat • najor incantlva for ataff d«yalopnant in 
Rlvarviaw but a minor ona In tha othar tvo dlatricta. Rivaryljw 
paid aalactad taachara $572,000 for aavaral waaka of tuoaar curyiculur 
davalopment, a month of atart-up planning of raagnat achoola in tha 
aui^ar, and nuirfaroua Saturday and aftar-achool worVabopa during tha^ 
acbool yaar for daaagregatlon and human ralationa. Tha avaraga ^ _ 
teacher waa rainiMir»ad for 23.25 houra 'through atipandi. Of couraa,^ 

- not~«ll"Of~ tha diatrict- taachara," part icipatad in thaaa-prpgrama 

The dlatrlct attlmatad that lasa than a third participated, which 
would mean roughly 70 hours per participating teacher. or over $500 
in additional aala'ry. ♦ 

Sabbatlcali, affected very few teacher* in the three districts. 
Each year, as Table 22 . indicates , less than IX of tha teachers were ^ 
on sabbatical leave. However "Wi all of the salary that was paid to 
teachers on sabbatical was a staff development cost, significant 
sums of money were Involved. , 

Seaside made major use of salary Increases as an incentive, 
compared with the other two d'istrlcts. The $870,000 that Seaside 
spent on short-term salary i,ncreases for completion of education 
credits was more than three times as much as the other two districts 
spent. Also/l as Table 22 indicates, about, four times as many teach- 
ers in Seaside received salary increases as in the other two dis- 
tricts. Further, the costs ofysalary Increases shown in Table 22 
are only short-term costs for Increases granted for the year under 
study. While it was not possible for us to accurately analyze long-_^ 
term costs of these increases, one should remember, for example, 
that if the average teacher in a district continues to teach for ten 
years after receiving an educational increase of $1,000 per year,, 
the long-term cost of this 'inqrease to the district is $10,00t). 

Below, we analyze the nature of the salary increase systems 
in the three school districts in more detail. 
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Each of thi; thfaa ichobl dii^^^^^ Iftettaiai 
to taachtra for copplating aducational cbpraa work. Unlvaraitlaa 
anx! collagaa in tht thraa cltlta offarad couraaa and "dafraa preT- , 

"'graint for taachara that countad towards thasa aalary incfaaias. How- 
avar, aach dJLatt4<;t also had othar Import'^t arrangam'anta tp ancouraga 
taachiira to cotnplata aducational .cradlta. Saaalda offarad an axtan- 
s.tVWsat of in-district cours«|V: workshops, and samlnara which couAtad 
towatda salary ' incraia«s/"''ttfarvii»t School Diatrict admintstarad a 

* pi*lv«ta anidowmaTit-fuftd which »fvO^^^^ 

f*r teachars to ;;taka uhiversity courses . Union School Diatrfct of- 
fered some prof i^iialonal growth courses, many of which counted towards 
salary increases. Also Union had agreements with four nearby* uni- 
versities! through which the district earned tuition credits for its 
teachers by accepting student teachers from the universities. In 
the year studied, Union teachers used $287;000 in tuition credits. 
Both tj^e $184,000 in scholarships in Riverview and the $287^000 in r 
tuition credits in Union were excluded from the cost analysis of in-- 
centives because they were not part of the districts' expenditures. 
They do, however, >repre&ent sizable staff development incentives in 
the complex system for encouraging salary increases. 

Tables 38, 39, and 40 in Appendix A present the entire salary 
schedules for the three districts. Each schedule also indicates the 

number of teachers at each longevity step apd each educational at- 
38 

talnment level. ' 

Both. the structure of the^salary schedules and the distribution 
of teachers on therawere markedly different in the three districts. 
Looking first at differences in the structures of the scales, one 
can see that Seaside's salary schedule had six levels of educational 
attainment; Rlver^iew's hjsd four; and Union's had five (see Table 23) . 
However, Seaside's schedule did not place great emphasl's on attain- 
ing graduate degrees. A tea8her could attain four of the six levels 
in Seaside without getting a master's degree. Thus, through the ex- 
tensive set of in-distrlct staff development activities, teachers 
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TABLE 23. --Salary Increait for Co'mpl«ttn| tduca^tional Cr«diti 
Provided b9 tht Thr«« Districti for an Eighth Year Teacher 



S li A S I D 15 


• TR I V E R 


VIEW 


U I ON 


■ f 


Salary 

(+ Increase) 
over B.A.*) 


Stept 


Salary 

(+ increase) 
ovor B.A.'^) 


> 

Stepa, , 


Salary 

(+ Incrcaoo) 
ovor B.A,*) 


/ « 


B.A. 


$12,W7 
^ ($0) ... ■ 


B.A. 


$12,750 ' 


B.A. 

■■-^ 


$12,555 
($0) 




B.A. plus 
18 sem. hrs. 


$13,0A1 
(+ $614) 






[ JB.A. plue 
}-ji5 sem. hrs. 


' ♦ $12,917 . 
(+ $362-) 




B.A. plus 
35 sem. hrs. 
or M.A. 


$13,655 
(+ $1,228) 


M.A. 


$13,750 


M.A. 


$13,919 
(+ $1,364) 




B.A. plus 
60 sera. hrs» 
or M.A. plus 
24 sem* hrs. 


$1 A, 268 
(-1- $1,841) 

# * \ 




/ 


- 


% 








M.A. plus 
30 sera, hrs* 


$14,850 
(+ $2,100) 


M.A. plus 

30 sem. hrs. 


$14,196 
(♦ $1,641) 




M.A. iSlus 
^42 sem. hrs. 


$14, 882 
(+ $2,455i) 




• 








M.A. plus 
60 sera. hrs. 


$15,<,96' 
(4 $3,069) 














tm 1 
1 


Ph.D. 
• 


$15,850 
(+ 3,100) 


Ph.D. 
• 


$15,102 
(+ $2,547) 

• 



erIg 



Figure In parentheses for each step Indicates amount of additional 
salary teachers who coropleted this step receive beyond fche salary 
they would receive if they were in the Initial B.A. step. 
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could t«m •mstar hour ertdlti tnd attain CUit t on th« ictl* 

S«aild«*s ichtdult did not r«quir« obtaining a Ph.D. ai in tha othar 

two dlatrlcta. • ' 

* In contraat to \aaaidf , both, Rivarviaw' and Union had atructurai 
that atrongly amphaaitad graduata dagraaa. A» Tabla 23 Indicataa, 
Union had only two atapa on ita acala that did not ra<fuira a dagrta, , 
whila Rtvarview had only ona. ' 

^ Tha atnounta of salary increasaa for particular atapa wara ala^/ 
quit% diffarent-aero»a tha thraa diatricta.- Tha atapa_.(or_claaae|J. , 
in Seaaide^ increasad at a fixed amount: $614 or 6.5X of a tj^glnnirtt ' 
teacher's salary. The atapa in Rivarview increased $1,000-1,100 
(roughly lOX of a beginning teacher'a salary). Union's scale waa 
quite different; it awarded greater increases for con^eting de- 
grees than for reaching intermediate steps. For axainple, the Increasea 
between the steps for an eighth year teacher in Union were: 

• $362 additional for 15 semester hours beyond a B.A. degr*e^ 

• $1,002 additional for an m'.A. degree 

• $277 additional for 30 semester hours beyond an M.A. degree 

• $906 additional for a Ph.D. degree 

Table 23 highlights the difference in the salary schedule 
^f the three districts by showing the basic steps in the schedule 
and amount of money paid to a typfcal eight-year teacher. Several 
important differences ^hould be noted. Because Seaside had only 
two steps that required an M,A". degree, the typical eighth-year 
teacher could have obtained an additipnal $1,8A1 by taking courses, 
without completing an M.A. However, in Union the same teacher 
would have received only $362 and in Riverviey nothing at all. 
Similarly, a Seaside teacher with an M.A. who took additional 
courses coyld obtain $3,069 above the bLa. salary without completing 
a doctorate. However, in Rivervlew and[Unioft the same teacher 
would have received substantially less ($2,100 and $1,6A1 respec- 
tively). In our view, the structj^re of thia Seaside incentive • - 
system was a major reason that Seaside had a higher percentage 
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of t««ch«ri lncr««sint thtir itlarlts by co»plttin| •ducationil 
cr«dlt» and cons«<Ju«rttly iptnt four tl»«i »uch on thtat incrtaaaa 

th« o^har two diatricti. * * 

Tha dlttrlbutlon of taachars on thaiia salary acalaa. also dif~ 
fars aigniflc^n^ly arooni tha ddf^trictai • In Saaalda 32»9X of tha 
taachart had raachad tha highaat atap for iducational Incraasaa, 
whlla in Rivarviav and Union *only a •mall .parcantaga of taachara 
had Tnovad into tha two highaat ataps (11. 8X in Rivarviaw and 5.2X 
in Union). Sfaiids'a aallary ichadula.and arrangamants for in~diar 
Trict staff dave^ 7 
for teachers to mova all the way up' tha salary scale. And for tha 

nearly one-third who had reached the highest level, the system does not 

39 

contj>nue to be any incentive. Also, as teachera stay longer in v 
the fcystem, the long-^-jterm costs- of educational increases paid in 
the past will grow significantly. . \^ 

In Rlvervlew a majority otthe teachers had not received 
master's degriea (61. 2X). While a salary increase of $1,000 a year 
would seem to Re a substantial incentive, it apparently was not. 
Through sampling the personnel cards of 1,000 teachers in the -dls- 
trlct, we found that tvo-thirda of the teachers had never completed 
an educational salary increase st^ep (although many had taken courses) . 
They had remained at the same level at which tfhey had entered the 
system. For the majority of Riverview's te-a^h^r», including those 
who may be most in need of staff developmentfj? the educStional salary 
increase system provided little incentive for Involvement. 

The distribution of teachers on the salary scale in Union is 
roughly similar to that in Rlvervlew. The two districts had com-* 
parable percentages of teachers who had obtained M.A. deg.rees 
(27.05: in Riverview versus 32. IX In Union). 



Summary 

It appears from these data that Seaside and RiVervlew chose 
to rely on one ©f the four monetary incentives in their arrange- 
ments for staff development, but financial retrenchmet^ in'Union 
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'•Vv ' • 

had |an«r«lly rtttrlcttd thtir ut« of Any nonatary incantivts. 
8«a«idt*« nuntrout in-dlitrlct aittrnativtt to unlvtrtlty courst 
work and a salary acala that da~«mphasis«d graduate dagracl was a 
grtattr InductnHint to pArtlclpttlon than th« •mDhatlt on univartj^ty 
coursts and tha dagraa-oriantad ac^dulaa of Rlvarvlaw and Union. 

Rivarviav amphasltad tha uaa of atlpandt as a monatary In-* 
cantlVa» at laast during tha^parlod of school dasagragatlon that^ va 
atudiad. It appeared thaV as a result i a strong norm vas develop- 

irig thaj: teachers should be paid extra for participating in any 

, , _ f . . ..A 

ataff development experiences; volunteerlsrn was on the decline/ 

Rlverview may have problems carrying out staff devalpptnent programs 
after federal desegregation funding ends, unless they allocate in- 
creasingly tight district funds or Title I funds to pay teachers 
for staff development partlclpat ion* ■ ^ , ^ ^ 

Union was not making extensive use of any monetary incentive 

for staf^ development* Severe financial crisis had >made heavy use 
of such incentives impossible. 



AlijALXSIS OF \HAJOK, STAFF DEVJELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 
AND THEIR FUNlTlNG SOURCES 



Ttn Major Staff D«v«lopm«nt Exp«nditur«t 119 



Funding. Source! . f pr^ 9t«f f__D«vel^ 



V 
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SEC^^N 7": ANaLy^IS of major STAFF DEVELQPMEHT 
KXPENDITlJWES AND THEIR FUNDING SOURCES 

Tmn Major Staff Dtvlopn>trv ^ faExpendltur»« 49 

■ Tht pmctding •«ction» of thii report h«v« de»crib«d difftr«nt 
type* of- »t«f-f :d«velopa«nt «9tivitie«- and -programs. In th« threj„. 
, school district* and est tma tad th^ expenses associated with those < 
activities. In this sejct^^^ we will summarise these expendityres 
in ten categories. This analysis will highlight the major differences 
in resource allocation among the' three districts that hav« been dia- 
cussed in the previous sections. This s^imnary anpalysis is presented 
in Table 2A. The first fcgar taajor expenditure categories presented 
in Table 2A reflect the use of salaried work time for staff ■ develop- 
ment; we have determined^he percentage of time within the regular 
work year that four groups of staff members spent in teacher staff 
development and calculated the cost^of that part of t^heir salaries. 
The four groups of staff members are: 

• District staff (central and Subd^istrict f^ffice . leaders 
of staff development) , '/ 

• School administrators (principals, vice ^jrincipals, as- 
sistant principals, and deans) .v. 

* • Teachers (classroom teachera assigned to school buildings) 

• Instructional^aides (assigned to classrooms in schools). v 

There are six other categories of , staff development expenditures 
summarised in Table 2A: 

• Consultant fees for developing and leading staff develop- ^ 
ment activities - 

■ • . 

• Substitutt costs to free teachets' time 

• Teacher stipends 

• Sabbc^cals 

• Salary increases foi^ completing* educational requirenientii 
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TABLE 2A.— Tot»l Staff I)«vtlopMAt Cottt for tlBTThrt* 
School Dlstrlcti by M.jor Coit C«t*|Orl«t V 



Dlttrict Staff 
Salarits & Btntfiti 

School Adffilnlivtratort 
Sill f i «~ B«n tf 1 1 «- 

Tttchtri. 
Stltriti & Btntfiti 

Instructional *Aid«» 
Salaries & Benefits 

Consultant Fees 

Substitute Costs 

Teacher Stipends 

Sabbaticals 

Salary Increases 

Other Direct Costs 



Total Staff development 
Costs 



Stasidf 

School 
District 

.$1,638,000^ 

--48*7000- 
5,799.000 




1 Flvtrvitw 

r School 

P«rctnt'»t> Pi»trlc^t 

17, 5X; $1,505,000 



>trcftvt 



l.|7X 
1.7X 
0.3X 
0.95; 
9.35; 

a. 65; 



1,492,000 
43,000 

' 212y^00 

132,000 
572,000 
158,000 
205,000 
175,000 



Ptramt«K% 

32. 7X 

32. 4X 

0.95; 
4.6X 
2.95; 
J2.4X 
3.45; 
4.4X 
3.85; 



Uni'on 
School 

Dittrict PTCtntan 

$1,064,000 26. IX 

193,Q00" 4.7X 

2,229,000 54. 8X 



86,000 

48,000 
^,000 

27,000 
138,000 
199,000 

11,000 



1.25; 
1.85; 

0.75; 
3.4% 
4.9X 
0. 3X • 



^$9,368,000 100. OX $4,607,000 100. OX. S4, 069, 000 100. OX 
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v« Othtr dirtct cottt eoivftrancc fttt, dutt for ntmbcr- 

•hlp In prdf •••loiuil; org«&l««|:ion», publi^tion* and ~tr«inlng- 
Mttrl«lt, workshop faclUtltt rtntsl, tquipm«nt» and pottigt) 

• _ >, 

Tablt 24 arranict tha total ■t*ff (favalopmant coata for th« 

thraa tchodl dlitrlcti in tha/li tan catago'riaa. It will >a racaliad * 

that Tabla 3 thowad that thiM$9.3 nilllon'that Saaaida apant on ataff 

davaloptnant rapratantad a in^^ hlghar ptVcaptaga of ita currant ax- 

panae of aduclition (5.72X) than RJvarNview> rtiJLlion (3.76X) and 

Union'a $4 million (3.28X). Thit latga differanca indicataa that 

^^eaaida'a^^ 

fleeted In t^e way the district ipent it» rapney: 

The pattigrne of ycpe ndltu re for staff dey#i,j;^pwent ecrott the 

tfiree school dietrlctt cted in tha parcantagaa' of staff davalop- 

itient funds allocated to>yarlou8 exp^naa categoriaa l!n Tabla 2A) also 



varied significantly. The8;»5>p«ttern8 can ba axatninad by noting ths 
cost categories in which tha districts spent the higheat percentage 
of theit funds. Seaside and Union ppent the most on teacher sal- 
aries and :benef its (61.9% of the t'otal in Seaside and 54 . 8X of the 
total in Union). However, Riverview spfent only 32. AX of its staff 
development funds on teacher salaries and benefits, while spending 
32.7% of its Ijbnds on the district (central pf f icej^jgjjpf f wVjp planned 
and led stiaff development activities. 

For all tht^e districts, the coi^ined costs of teacher ^^^-^ - 
es and benefits and district salaries. and benefits were the two 
largest sipgle itemJi. In addition to these two categories, th/^re 
was no cost category in Union that accounted fbr more than 5X of 
the total expenditure. However, as discussed earlier, Seaside spent 
a substantial amount (9,3%) on short-term salary increases and River- 
view spent a substantial amount. on teacher stipends (12. AX). 

Overall, Table 24 shows a striking difference in the pattern 
of staff development resource allocation between Seaside and River- 
view. Seaside allocaited almost 75% of its staff development funds 
to teachers (in support of salaried work time^ for staff development, 
salary JLncreases, 'substitutes, sabbaticals, and stipends). In con- 
trast , 'Riverview allocated only 55% of its monies to teachers, while 



Union vts Ifl bitwMn -with about 67%. And Rlv«rvi«w •UociUd J7« of 
Iti fundi to c«ntr«l offic« ittff d«v«lopmtnt r««d«ri and coriiul ^»fl(tJ , 
vhil« Union •llocattd 27X, and 8«««id« \9Xi <lt fhould bt not«d, 
howtvir, that whila S««sid« h«i th« lo<;«it p«rc«nt«gt of fund* •llo- 
c«t«d to th«i« central office l««d«rt and conault*nt«, tha fact that 
Saasida apant ao much mora oonay on ataff davalopAant than tha othar 
two diatricta atill maana that ita axpenditura for cantral offica 
categori«a vaa larga.) 




Funding Sourcaa for Staff 
Dav^Iopmafft "ExpWdltuTtr 



Tabla 25 indicataa how tha total ataff davelopmant coata in 
tha thrca diatricta ara'dividad among tha thraa funding aourcaas 
general funda, fadar^l funda, and othar funda. A aharp ^blntraat 
between $aaaida and Rivarviaw ia onca again apparent* While tha ma- 
jority of the funda for a^aff davplopmant in each diatrict came from 
the general fund, the proportiona varied conaidarably . Alinoat 92X 
of Seaaide'a ataff development coata ware paid by general fund moniaa, 
with aelatively little coming from federal and othar funda. Union* a 
pattern is similar to>Sf aalde ' a , but with' a aomewhat higher percent- 
age from state and federal funda. However, in Riverview, a much 
higher percentage of staff developraej^t coats were paid from federal 
funds (37. 7t) than in the other two districts. Also, Riverview drew 
a higher percentage of its staff development resources from "other 
funds" and a substantially, lower percci^age from general funds, com- 
pared with the other two districts. . 

Having established the amounts and percentages of staff de- 
velopment* money coming from general, federal, and other funds, we 
next asked how the use of these funds for staff development by each 
schooSJ^ district compared with their overall use of these three funds 
to support the district's educational program. We asked, for ex- 
ample, whether Riverview' s aubatantial use of federal funds to sup- 
port staff d«velopment was merely a re^flectlon of the fact that the 
whole educational program' of Riverview was heavily supported by 
federal funda . , 
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TABLE 25.-- -Total Staff Dtvtlopatnt Coats In th« Thrat School Dlatrlcti by Funding Soutc* 



Staalda 

School 
District 

Rlvervlaw 

School 

District 

Union 

School 

District 



Ganyral Funds 
Staff Dav. 

Costs Parcant 



$8,595,000 91. 7X 



$2,567,000 55. 7X 



$3,A59,000 85. OX 



Fadaral Funda 
Staff Dev. 

Cysts Parcant 



$ 430,000 A.6X 



$1,736,000 37. 7X 



$ A1A,000 10-. 2X 



Othar Funda 



Staff Dav. 

Coats Parcant 



$343,000 3.7X 



$304,000 6.6X 



$196,000 4.8t 



Total 



Staff Dav. 
Costs Parcant 



$9,368,000 100. OX 



$4,607,0(^0 100. OX 



$4,069,000 100. OX 
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Th« rttultt of thii analytlt art prM«nt4d in Tablt 26. In 

r«vUwint th« t«fel«, «n« c«n co«p«»»^|h» ptrctnUgt of th« dlitrict 
cu.rr«nt oxptnat of •duoacion drtwn from « particular fundlnt aourca 
with ihm parcantata of ataff davalopmant coata dravn fro* th|t fund- 
ing aourca. Tha »oat atrlklng aiacrapanclaa In thaaa pare«nt«il|i con- 
carn Rlvarvlaw. Whlla Rlvariylaw drawa 83. 8X of Ita currant axpanaa 
of aducatlon froa ganaral funda» It drawa only 55. 7X of ita total 
ataff davalopmant coata froa tha ganaral fund. And whlla it drawa 
12. 9X of ita currant axpanaa aducatifc fton fadaral funda (aotna- 

_what„highar thAO thl oth*r _two Jlatricjt^ 

total ataff davalopmant coata from fadaral funda. Thua, Rlvarvlaw 
doaa aupport ita currant axpanaa of aducatlt^n from fadaral funda to 
a greater axtant than tha othar two diitrlcta, Wt la ralying avan 
mora heavily on federal funda for ite staff development program than 
It la to aupport Ita overall educational program. 

Tables 41-A6 in Appendix A indicate how the ten categories 
of staff development expenditures were apportioned between the three 
funding sources. Because such a high percentage of Seaside 'a staff 
development money came from general funda, it la not surprising that 
Table Al shows that the three largest staff development expenditurea 
in Seaside (teachers, district staff, and salary increaaea) were 
largely from general funds. These large expenditurea reflect the 
emphasis that Seaside placed upon school-baaed ataff development, 
the emphasis on staff development involvement by many central office 
staff, and the nature of the salary schedule. 

The pattern in Riverview (Table A2) was quite different from 
Seaside. The largest staff development expenditure was still teachers 
time paid by general funds, (27. 8X— half that of Seaside), but second 
largest expenditure was for federally-funded district staff, indicat- 
ing the prbnoiinced involvement of federal program specialists in 
staff development (particularly through Title I). The third largest 
percentage in Riverview was for district staff paid from general ► 
funds, followed by federally-funded teacher stipends (primarily from 
desegregation funds). 

The pattern in Union (Table 43) was like that of Seaside. The 
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TABU 26»<^lt«ff D«v«IopMnt Co«^« In th« Thr«« Dlttrlctt by rundlng 8o\ircM 
CottHi^«<S ^ith G^ntral Dlttrlct Rtllanct on thM« fundlni SourtiM 



ItMldt 

I School 
DUtriet 

' Rivcnrltv 

School . 
Diotrlct 

Unlpn 

School 

Diotrlct 



Ctnortl Fundy 



^«nt Porcont A»ount PorcSnF 

CMrrtnt Currtnt Staff Staff* 

ixpanoo Exponio DtvolopMnt D«v*t 

9t Muc'n of tduc'n Coot Cott 

$143,692,000 87,8X ^8,595,000 9U7X 

1102. 613, ObO S3.8X $2,567,000 55. 7X 
$113,918,000 93,5X 



$3,459,000 



85. OX 



Ftdtrtl Funda 
Parcant Aaount 



Mount Parcant Aaount Parcant 

Oirrant Currant Staff Staff 

Ixpanaa Expanaa Davalopaiant D«v * t 

^tfi:^ of M^c'n Cott Cost 



$12,302,000 7,6X 



$15,749,000 12. 9X 



H 3,710,000 3,01 



$ 430,000 4.6X 
$1,736,000 37.71 
I 4U,000 10. 2X 



1 : . — Oth*r run<H 

Aaount Ptrcant Aaoimt PcrcinF 

Currtnt Currtnt Itaff tt«ff 

Ixpma* lxp«n«* DtvtlopMttt O^V't 

9( WV^'n of Muc'n CPit Cot 

•7,462,000 4.6X $343,000 . 3.7« 



•4,067,000 3.3X $304,000 6.6X 



$4,315,000 3.5X -$196,000 4.W 
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Urt«tt ittn vat t«aeh«rt* tloM paid for ttom t*naral funds. Second 
w«« dlitrlct •t«£f paid f roa |«n«ral fundi , l«rg«ly at tr Aut tbl« to 
th« tptcial d«t«gr«g«tlon af fort of tht staff davalopmant d«partn«n(. 
A distant third was ths sxpanditura for fsdsrally-fundsd tsachars. 

Tabls 44 furthsr analyaaa ths uss of tha ataf f davalppmant 
moniss fron gansral funds in aach of tha thraa ^iatricts. Vhila 
ths sans itsma appsars^ as ths first, sscond, and third itsns for 
aach district (tsachtrs, district staff, aiid salary incrsasas, ra- 
spactivsly), tha psrcsntagss vafy. Also, tsachsr stipsnds from gsnsral 
funds in Rivsrvisw (which paid for sunmisr itart-up for tnagnst schools 
and othsr curriculum dsvslopmsnt) wsrs marksdly hlghsr than In tha 
othsr two districts. I 

Tabls A5 shows that ths fadsrally-fundsd staff dsvaloposnt sx- 
penses wsrs apportlonad quits diffsrsntly across thsss districts. 
Much higher parcentages of tha fadarjil funds in Rivsrvisv wsnt to 
district staff, teachar stipsnda, and other costs (particularly 
equipment and materials fojr Title I programs) than in Seaside and 
Union. ' • , 

Table A6 shows that other funds for staff development (those 
from state categorical programs, foundatiohs, etc.) were spent much 
jnore fqr district staff in Riverview (for the teachers' college . 
faculty^ and much more for teachers in Seaside and Union. Also 
Seaside used nuch more of these other funds for consultants than 
did the other two districts. 
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SECTION 8/ lNTEia>RETATION AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR POLICY AND RESEARCH 



At v« nottd in Section 1> we ere attempting in thia study to 
provide an understanding of the overall conf igurati'on and context 

A!;*f|„ <l_*y^^^^^^ 

that existing research about staff development is quite limited* 

From the schooj^districts serving the 75 largest cities in the country, 

we chose three that exhibited a high, moderate, and low l«vel of staff 

development activity. In the preceding sections, we have analyaed 
and compared the nature and costs of staff development activity in 
these three districts: Seaside, Riverview, and Union. In accompany- 
ing tables and appendices, we have presented study data so that the 
reader can fully judge our analysis and develop alternative interpre- 
tations. In this section, we discus's patterns of ftaff development 
activity that, based on our analysis 'of the three cities, coul<y be 
expected in most large city school districts. In discussing each 
of these patterns, we also point out any related implications for . ^ 
policy and for research . 

In discussing these patterns and their implications, we also 
draw on our related Research study entitled The Politics of Staff De- 
velopment .^^ In this study, we visited three big city school distl^lts 
to determine how members of various local interest groups who in-^ 
fluence school district expenditures, policies, and practices view 
staff development 's future in the light of me^or issue* confronting 
their school districts. We interviewed school board members, school 
district adminiatratorft, representatives of teacher organieations, 

•J 

and representatives of parent, citizen, and taxpayer groups in each 
city. Iri this colilipanion study, we once again studied Seaside, as 

well 08 school districts that we called Elmwood and Summerville.^ ^^^^-^ 

Below then, we review a series of patt^ejaa»-J^ wtlTT^velop- 
ment activity and their implicatltJfif lor policy and research, drawing 
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pri««rily on th% itudy pr«i«nt«d in thit rtport and ••cond«rily on 

t 

th« co«p«niott ttudy. rirtt* v# dl«eu»» tow |«n«r«X ch«r«ct»riitlci 
of itaff d«v«lopmtnt activity that hava iaportant policy and raiaarch 
impUcatlona. Sacond, wa diacuaa in turn aona kay laauaa concarning 
tha thraa coaponanta of ataff davalopaant on whfch our atudy waa 
focuaadj dia.trict-wlda ataff davalopnant and ita laadara, acl)ool- 
Inlt'iatad ataff davalopn»ant , 'and aalary Incraaaaa for ataff davalop- 
tnant participation. Third, wa analyaa tha waak political (JCtltion 
of ataff davalopinant and ralatad proapacta for aubataH^tal raform 
of- ataff davalopmant in tha naar futura. ^.Fourth, .va__i?tculata_ a.te 
tha ahart-tann prospacta for changaa In ati^ff davaloptnant practicaa. 



Soma Important. Charactariatic j of 



StaTf Davalopmant Actlvit^ .^ 
^ Staff development it a much different animal than moat people 
believe it is. Below, we discuss some important findinga about the" 
nature of staff development that contradict conventional wisdom and 
are thus Important to consider in formulating research and policy. 



The Importance of Using a Functional 
Definition of St^f f Development 

In SectioiMl, we argued that there were a number of different 
traditions of practice that clearly should be conaidered 
velopment and that empirical reaearch about staff development should 
be based on a definition that is broad enough to include them a^l. 
The wisdom of this decision was reinforced aa we carried out the 
study. We did indeed find a number of dlff^ent^ traditions of'staff 
* development practice existing side-by-side. \t would, have been ex- 
tremely misleading to identify "staff development^ with any one of 
these traditions of practice. It woi^ld.also have been raieleading to 
accept whatever definition of ataff development was in the mind of 
the person being interviewed* (Man y^ peoplj 
itsff iliiii I I f'fiT- vltn ->>-4»-t ♦-■t^- of a staff development office.) 
The importance of employing a functional definition was dramatically 
illustrated for us in Seaside, where we conducted numei-ous interviews 
before anyone ev»r mentioned the unit that in fact was tha largest 
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■Intl* tourc* of ttaff dtvtlopmtnt activity i thf ttudtnt ••rvictt 

diviilon v' ; ■ — ^ 

Both policy analysis^ and rataarch will ba fundamantally 
niaguidad if thay bagin with an Inapproprlata dafinition of rvhat 
ataff davalopnant ia. 



A Diijpartad and I«araaly Invitibla 
Collaction of Activitiat 

Wa trackad down activitiat irf tha thraa ichool diitricta that 
fit our dafinitioo of ataff davaloptnant and found a wida variaty 
of ataff da-w^alopmant routines initiated by many diffarant paopla 
and departinantt. Most tchool district staff wara unaware of tha ax- 
tent of these activities for reasons discuased below. 

There was litnited coord inat i on and cbqapunlcatlprt among the 
leadera of ataff developroent , a altuation atetmiii.«l^ from aaveral fac- 
tors: 





• Staff development vaa jQf ten carpied out aa an outgrowth 
of other primary respon»lblll*lea , auch aa the develop- 
ment of a dlstrict-'Wide matli curriculum or adminiatering 
a school. 

e Individual staff development ataff actlvitlea and programs 
were frequently created in response to external mandates 
and funding opportunitlsa — for exampla, bilingual education, 
desegregation, special education, early childhood educa^ 
tion. Thus, the associated staff development activities 
were undertaken independently by the department responsible 
for a particular aspect of the educational program^ 

e Political strategiting and bargaining characteristics of^ 
large organisations Influenced the configuration 
development programs. When new ataff ihijiji lafiHI'Til programs 
were proposed, the leadership, jLt;>i4ttlT5Tresources , and 
organltational posl^fyn ' ' TVr^^A^y of the program were 
often ilM VI inlwt il iin ■ i i by the political maneuvering of dia- 
ministrators than by an overall plan for staff de- 
•Velopment in the district. 

1^ There was little supervision of staff development actlvitlea 
by those formally responsible for overseeing them* District 
admlnlstratora trusted their subordinates to design and carry 
out staff development activities and lacked a detailed under- , 
standing of .this day-to-day staff development work. Sub-- 
ordlnatea were given wide latltv4« in how they actually filled 
the staff development aspects tA their roles. 
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• With tht txctptlibn of tht tpacltl, on* yt«r dtttgrtgAtion 

ttaa In tht Union School District, there vtrc f«v district 
■tiff »««b«r« who wort «ngttod in •tsff d*v«lopm«nt full 
tint. Moat of tht staff dtvalopnaht laadtrs in thtaa dis-- 
trlcts tptnt lass than SOX of thairtimt in staff dsvalop- 
mant activities . Tht part-tittt natort of involvamont in 
staff dtvalopttsnt further contributad to tha ii«itod khow- 
1 ad ga^ among thosa r^sponaibila for carrying it out within 
tha diatrict. 



-tarm coat 



Sinca tha achool diatricta' adtniniatrators* did not tharasalvaa 
docuiaant tha tiraa that tha taacharf . spent in staff developtnent, ad- 
reiniatrators and staff devel^fltlht leadera were unaware of^ thy^lx- 
tent o rTeache r Tn>rQl>^ineli^^ s iic^^dm^ 

tirict. Since much of the ataff development took place during 
teachere' aalaried work time, moat staff, riiember a of the school dis- 
trict did not consider this time to be « itaff development coat. 

In esch achool diatrictj we found that aignif icant^ di*t^fict 
resources were being demoted to the ahortrterm 
of salary increases for coropletinj 
the rationale for having ai 

the specific natura^fl*#***fhe scale in an individual diatrict, waa not 
a subiect.^»tr*l}^liich most staff membera reflected . > TheSe salary Scalea, 

I'ized by tradition and by political bargaining, h*Mj, becorqe pirt 
of the institutional woodwork. They were considered by many to be a 
fringe benefit for teachers, rather than- a mechanism for encouraging 
staff development. 

Those who wish to either reform or to study the disbursed in- 
visible collection of activitiea that in fact fit a definition of 
staff development should be aware that most school districts' staff 
members do not perceive them as having any common staff development 
function, but rather see them as embedded in other activities. 




lal credlta v However > 
iry increaae ayatem, aa well a^ 



The Substantial Coat of Staif Development Activity 

The common conception of staff development in moat school dis- 
tricts la thi^ it la a marginally supported activity. However, our 
research haa demonstrated that ataff development Involvea aubatantiral 
costs both in people's time and in money, vnien we tStaled up the 
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cottt of ittff- dtv«lopa«nt, th«y wcr« 50 to 60 timet larger than th«^,„^**»^ 
coit «tl»itii that *oit icho^l diitrict partohhal •gi>^« ut^^^jmt'B^ni 

'.-■V ^^f^f^^^. 

actually tpant on ataff davalopioant |apra8antta,,,)fc^*flyinyaitinant oY 

*$1,000 to $1,700 par taachar In tha ic^j^^atflStatrlct* atodiad. Thua, 

avan in achobl diatricti wit2L>*<f?yarativaly low axpandlturaa for 
J ■ ^^^^^^ 

ataff dav<^$piJMint^U>*i^tKount apant wag atill quita aubatantial. 
AivoyiKTmportant finding in tha atudy, waa that thara >*ara 
_^^3tJp*<Tng'variationa in tha way that achool diatricta apant thalr monay 
for ataff ^^^jfc^aloptnant. For- axarapla, Seaaida put ragch of ita tnonay 

i«t<> providing support- andHtncantiYaa for taacharBT-whll^^^ 

apant last on teacfiara and much aora on aupportlng tha cantral off lea 
laadara of ataff daveloptnaht . Suc1i dlffarancaa uaually did not- ra- 
flect a conacloui ataff (^lavaloproant policy, but rathar wara tha ta- 
•ult of the attempt to cope with problaina that wara nbt perceived 
primarily as ttaff development problem*. Thua, marked dlfferencea 
In the way" various school districts allocated money for ataff develop- 
raent have developed over time. However, echool district etmff, im- 
mersed In the routines of their dittricte view these pettejrne of ex- 
penditure as natural and inevitable. 

Our findings about the large number of school district staff 
who are in fact doijig staff development raises an important policy 
consideration. Our own research and "that of othera have highlighted 
the army of central office administrators, state department staff, 
^ and university ptofessors that has rapidly expanded in the past two 
decades and whode responsibilities include the provision of staff 
. development experiences. To the extent that one is dissatisfied # 
with the quality of Ltaff development experiences for teachers, one 
must logically ask why the substantial respurce's presently devoted 
to staff development are not being translated into adequate experi- 
ences fQi* teachers. One roust also ask wha^ organirationai struc- 
tures and incentivejB could be used to improve the use of present re- 
sources or to insure that additional ' resources will not be deployed 
In the same unsatisfactory ways. 

For researchers, these same questions should be of great in- 
ter«tst. Under what conditions do resources deployed for staff de- 
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vflo|>«tnt rtiult in ••ti*f«ctory •xp«rltnc« for tMchtrt? Sub- 
••qu«i>t rt»««rch could alio productively, continu* to •xplort th« 
natur* of coat axpandlturaa for ttif ^ davalopoant that h«v« b'aan 
4naly«td In thla^atudy. Aa wa had hopad, coat analyai^ provid to . 
ba an axtramaly affactiva way to llluminata tha actual practlcaa 
and priorltlaa of a achool dlatrlct. 

■ a ^ 

Shifting Sourcaa of Financial - 
Support for Staff Davalopny nt / - ^ ^ 

Contrary to popular'ballaf, va found that a high parcantaga 
oF ^taflT^ veTopraan t" co^ ^ r oiii~ 1 ocal 

rather than fedaral or atata-funda.. Howav.r, wa alto ob«arv«d . 
strong forcas that ara puahing ichdol .dlatficta in tha dlractl9n 
of a 'much greater dapendence on atata ;»nd fadaral categorical fund- 
ing for their staff dfvelopment «cti^itiaa. Rlvarviaw rapresanta 
a district that has already gone soma way in this directibn. And , 
when we returned to Seiiside to atudy the politica of staff develop- 
ment after Piropositioi^ n had bean passed In California, we found 
trhat S.easidet also was becoming much more dependent- on tha state for 
staff development funds. 

In general, we fdund that when school districts experienced 
severe financial cutbacks that forced large reductions in adminis- 
trative staff, staff development programs were cut to the bone and 
generally only a skeleton staff of central office administrators re 
mained. Thus, those staff development programs with substantial 
funding and with funds to pay for such items as substitute teachers 
materials, and travel were those ^programs supported by state^and 
federal categorical funds. 

The dangers of relying on these funding sources are, of 
course, obvious. First, certain groups of teachers will be eligibl 
for particular staff development experiences, while others won't. 
.Second, particular categorical programs may compete for teachers' 
time with little regird for coordinated effort. Third, since fund- 
ing for categorical programs often ends after a few years (for ex- 
ample, funds to support school desegregation), it is difficult to 
maint^iri- continuity in, staff development from year to year. 
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Of courji«i tht yquality »an«|«Mnt and l«ad«rahlp yithln 
'tbt fcbool diatrict can provlda •oat wtya to matt thaaa prbblama. 
Howavar, aavara financial crltii and tha ^raaa of axtarnal mandataa 
miTka it anoraoualy difficult for ichool diatjld: laadarahlp to chart 
"a consiatant couraa in tha araa of ttaff davalopnant* Tha achool 
district laad»ra whom wa intarviawad In our atudlaa of ataff da- 
valopmant hava ihcraaatngiy cofea to dffina thair job In tarma of 
responding to tha issues of financial |iurvlva;t and exterftal praa- 

sure . We are not Suggesting th«t reaponaa to external mandates 
ie necessarily an undeVirable state of affaire; aince our own work 
is focuseji' priin#rily oh educational equity lasuea, we are pleased 
that these issues are conaidered both school district and staff de- 
velopment prioiritles. However, a commitment to ataff development 
that is focused on specific problems or mandatea ia mupli different* 
from a commitment to a general scheme for the improvement of in- 
Struct ion. 

; The characteristics of staff davelopmant within categorical 
programs and the impacf of categorical funding oh staff devalop- 
ment have not been widely analysed. In view of the Continuing 
shift toward this funding source, it seems important t^iat. thea# 

issues receive attention. 

Limits of Rational. and Prescriptive 
Models of Staff Development , 

Much thinking in education has been dominated by a rational 
model of organizational f unctloning--what we referred to in Section 
1 as a systems management model. This model' assumes that school 
districts behave rationally, pursuing goals and introducing changes 
that are prescribed by district leadefsTiip. One manifestation of 
this mind set Is the literature on staff development, which tends 
to assume that elaborate reforms -can be Instituted tha|:- Ignore the 
organizational and political realities of school districts. Both 
the research reviewed in Section 1 and the research findings dis- 
cussed in this report indicate how far the functioning of achool 
districts deviates from the rational model. Thus, meaningful re- 
forms in staff development must take into account the inadequacies 

♦ 

of rational and prescriptive planninjg. 
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fot r«s««rch«rt, th« t«P b«tmn th« rttional idtal and ' 
lilUty liV it inythlni, •or* dlf flc\^|tU#sP*n down in ttudylng 
•Uff d«v«lopMtnt than in studying othtr aapNiett of a^ucatlonal 
•ctlvlty. Almoit no on* will tay in tha abstract that ttatf da- 
valopnant ia a bad thing; only* if ona looks, at paopla*s' actions 
and not.thair words is it cljiar that staff davalopnant is not a 
vary high priority for many. From both a policy and a rataarch 
standpoint, it is assantlal to conpara what paopla say with what 
thay do and with othar objactiva avidanca" (such as coS't data). 



Usafulnass of Buraaucratlc Procasa* * 
and Political Bargaining Modals 

^ ..... 

As discuasad in Saction 1, wa baliavad, basad on pralimlnary 
invastigationi that tha buraaucratlc procass arSd political bargain- 
ing modala of organiiations would: prova axtrffcaly usaful in undar- 
•tanding the dynamica of staff developraant . 6ata gatharad during 
tha study cl^nfirmad this assumption. First, we di^ indeed find 
that the complicated ataff development activltiea in school districts 
could be productively analyzed using the concept of "organisational 
routines." Second, we found the concept of "discretion," which is 
critical in the bureaucratic process model , was repeatedly useful 
in helping us understand the dispersed nature *of staff development 
activities. It helped us understand, for example, why supervisors 
frequently did not understand the specific activities their sub- 
ordinates were carrying out in the area of staff development. It 
helped us understand why so much of the decision making about stafj 
development activities was lodged with middle level school distridt 
administrative staff who operated with considerable autonomy. 

Third, the political bargaining model helped us understand 
organizational behavior that would be inexplicable under a rational 
model. For example, the fact that four jjfcferent offices in Rivera- 
view retained conflicting and overlapping 
various aspects of staff development is p 
when it Is viewed as a manifestation of t 

•tljat has taken place during a period of repeated turnover in the 



responsibilities for 
srfectly understandablis 
le political bargaining 
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top ludlirchlp of th« school district. 8i«ilsrly th« polltlosl 
bartilnlnt nodjtX hf Ipi us undtrstiind vhy two mtjor stftf dfvilppre^ 
prpgrtas that invsitifsttd wtrs iubttqutntly tl^oiinattd, svon 
though thtlr quality was wldaly acknowladgad as bslng sxcsllsnt. 
Thtst programs slnply did not hava tha nacassary backing to sarvlct 
th« Internal political struggl'as within thalr school districts. 

Ona Implication of our rassarch» than, Is that policy maktrs 
should bagln to act on a dlffarant inantal Imaga of school dlsti^lcts 
than the one that has dominated their thinking In the past. VThen 
they look at a school' district » they should sea an organisation 
that resists change b^ptuse It Is constrained by existing bureau- 
cratic routines, because staff members at every level have consider- 
able discretion In terms of the way they actually carry out their 
rtftponsibllitltts day-to-day > and bacauaa political bargaining ba- 
tvean organisational units within tha school systam and batvean in- 
terest groups who are concerned about the functioning of tha school 
system al!^ much mora potent in tha shaping of organisational life 
than rational plans about the way tlRngs ought to ba. Similarly, > 
researchers should make major use of the bureaucratic process and 
political bargaining models as they seek to understand how staff 
development programs actually function in school districts. 

Variations in Local Conditions Decisively 
Influence the Nature of Staff Development 

Since the web of activities that constitutes staff develop- 
ment in a given district is shaped by a great number of organita- 
tional characteri8tics> political influences within the district, 
and exter^ial mandates and funding opportunities, one must be cau- 
tious of broad generallrations about the character of staff develop- \ 
ment and its future* >{lhe strength of a teachers* association, tha 
leadership of a superintendent committed to dif f ereotiated staff- 
ing, the presence of a large university , an aggressive state super- 
intendent of schools, a co^rt desagfegation order, a mayor seeking 
re-election — these are tha varying ini|^uences that create important 
opportunities and constraints for staff development. Both policy 
makers and researchers concerned about staff development should 



•trlvt to undarttand thtta local charactarlatlca and ahoulfl ba cau- 
tloua about accaptiniatitivtntaconcarntTig national trindi and 
pattama» which ai^t frtquantly praacriptlona for vhat apntona vanta 
to happan rathar than accurate daacriptlont of vhat ia actually 
happaning. 



1 Thraa Important Componanti 

I of Staff Davalopmant Activity 

Balolr^ -va discuat aoma iaauaa arialng in thraa* Important 

componenti ^of "^ajf dayalopman^^^ wa focuatd on in 

tha atudy: diatrict-wida ataff davalopmant and ita laadara^ tchool- 

initiated ataff davalopmant, an^ aalary incraasaa for ataff davalop|^ 

ment. 4» 

District-Wide Staff Development and Its Leadara 

One reality of staff development activity that reaearchera 
and policy makers should address is that middle level administrative 
staff within school districts dominate deciaiona about ataff de- 
velopment and continue to use a limited range of traditional didac- 
tic methods in providing staff development^ to teachers. 

We identified five different approaches tb decision making 
about staff development activities in the school districts studied: 

a Individual specialist and adminiatrati va prior it iaa . Act- 
ing with substantial autonomy^ Individual specialists and 
administrators decide on ataff development priorities. 
There is little coordination among them. r 

a District-vlda priorities . The school district defines an 
overall prlarity or priorities and givea one individual 
or department clear authority to carry out the priority, 
orchestrating the work of a number of other departments. 
For example, the training conducted in Union as part of 
court-ordered school desegr^jgation was organized in this 
way. 

a Individual teacher priorities . Teachers choose from among 
a variety of courses iand other Individual axparlancea tha 
ones that best fit their perceived needs, Thay may have 
h'kd a role in developing the available activitlea or they 
may be asked to choose from actlvltlaa already developed. 
Frequently the philosophy behind this approach is that 
tha teacher should be an autonomoua px;^ofes8ional. For 
example, the mathettatics teacher center in Seaside was 
organised around this philosophy/ 
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• tchool pg j ^oritl»i * Thf tehool staff p workiAt Xtrt«ly 

.^^^^^^^ 

for staff IttprevAMnt and pi^^ticlpatta in t>^oup and in-^ 
dividual laarninf axpariancaa and pchool improvammt pro«* 
jacta in tha light 4)f thaaa priorAtiaa. For axanpla, tha ^ 
Mgnat school pro|ra»a in Rivarvlaw aaphasisa auch achaoI«« 
baaad activity. 

s School -"compunity prioyitias t' Ths achool ataff works oollab- 
orativaly with studanta snd psi^anta to dafina achool pri'- 
oritlaa and ths atsff vorks by itsslf snd in coopsrstion 
with psrants and studsnts in csrrying out talatad laarning 
axpttriancas snd school improvsmsnt pro j sets. For sxsmplSi 
ths ststs-fundsd School Improvsmsnt Progrsms in Sssslds 
"~ vsrsr boad~on~ihla~ approach^ t~ : 

Ws found thit sll thsss spproachss sxistad to soma sxtsht 
in esch of ths school districts thst vs studisd. Hovsvar, in ssch 
district vs found thst msjor dscision msklng about ths shsps of 
stsff dsvtlopment was cMrrlsd out primarily by individual school 
district specialists and admlnlstrstors Including csntrsl offlcs 
dfpartmsnt dlrsctors, coordinators , curriculum spscisllsts^ snd 
supervisors. These Indlvldusls mads dsclslons snd took Ipitlstivs 
concerning staff development largely on their own. Thsrs was ususlly 
little coordination and cormnunlcatlon among these Issders of stsff 
development efforts. There were no clesr system-wide expectations 
about the nature of staff development that gave it a unity of direc- 
tion. Such a method of operating is nsither clearly centralized 
to respond to district-wide prjLoritles, nor Is it clesrly decentrsl- 
Ized to respond to school or school-community concerns. Although 
there wss frequently considerable tslk sbout responding to the 
needs of Indlvidusl teachers, schopl staffs, fSnd communities, these 

groups in fact had a fairly limited role in shaping staff develop- ' 

<> 

ment activities. 

Further, the most common format for these staff development 
activities Initiated by middle level administrators and specialists 
was a formal course or workshop. Many we interviewed had not thought 
much about alternatlvea to this format. They had an administrative 
job — defining the math curriculum for the school district, for ex- 
ample — and their job required that they Instruct thelr^ subordinates 



<th« t««eh«rt) la tht proptr way to carry out tho plana thay h«(d 

* 

d#v#lop«4. ?«rc«lvint thftM«Xv#« o m«n«gsr«v thty «diopt#d « 41* 

f ' 

dictlo approach to ataff davalopaant that rainforcad thalr rola aa 
axparta and paoj^la in charta. Othar ni^dla Ifycl admlniatratora 
••pouiad mora taachar Ihvolvamipht In plthhihg ataf f davalbpiaairtt ax- 
pariancat or nora actlva formati for tham» but thay had pot takan 
atapa to aaa that* daairad changaa Implamantaj}; 

Any significant changa in ataff dtvalopmant will ba conatrainad 
by tha continuing domination of daciaion making about thaaa axperi- 
ancaa by mtddla laval managara and by tha contin uad uaa of a tradi- 
tional didactic approach to carrying tham out. A task of parti-- 
cular intarast for ataff dayalopmant raiaarch would ba to idantify 
the conditions undar which alternativas to thaaa dominant pattarna 
of behavior are carried out in practice. 

School-Initiated Staff Development Activities 

Our research documents wide variations In the level of^ 
school-initiated staff development activities and suggests factors 
that aocount for these variations. 

In Rlvervlew, for example, there was a virtual a^bsencf of 
school-level staff development In Seaside, however, the range 
of school-level activity in the schools <ampl<|d was from 2.^2% 
to 18.31% of teacher salaried work time. 

The first factor controlling the level of school-initiated 
activity Is tl^e extent to which the school district either en- 
courages or discourages such Activity. A school district can en- 
courage school level ^ictlvlty, for example, by building support 
for school level activity Into central office roles and by releasing 
children early on a regular basis so that time can be set aside 
for school level inservice experience*. A school district can 
also discourage school level activity by placing a tieavy emphasis 
on staff development activities controlled at the school district 
level. If the school district does encourage school leyel activity, 
then tha next critical factor affecting whether it will take place 
is the initiative of the school principal. A sofhool principal 

^_ . ■ 
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•trongly comlttAd to ataff davalopMint Inltiatad at tha achool 
bulldinf laval- can find many vaya to pull togathar ataff tifta and 
raaourcaa to tarry out such axparlancaa. 

An attractlva aapact of aueh achool-baaad activity, avpa- 
clilly givrn tha financial eonitralntt undar Which lehooldlitrlcti 
ara bparating, ia that auch ataff davalopnant activity can largaly 
bt carritd out during ttachtrt^ rtgular talariad work tint and thus 
not constltuta an additional cost to tha school district, Tha 
amount of additional ^staff davalopmant tlma that can ba glaanad 
^rom tha ragular vork day by committtd taachars and a dttin iatra(fors 
is claarly datnonstratad in our study. Through aarly dismissal 
policies » through tha usa of taachar preparation perioda, through 
the creative use of ataff meetings, and through building a spirit 
of collaboration among the membera of a particular school staff, 
greatly heightened participation in ataff development haa beelti 
achieved in iiidividual schools without dramatic cost increaaesa 
Through emphasising thi^staff development aspect of central office 
administrative roles, through providing training for these adminis-^ 
trators to support school-based staff development, and through train 
ing school building adminisjtrators to make maximum use of non-in- 
struct ional salaried work time, it appears that the resources for 
staff development can be increased Substantially without adding to 
the school district budgets 

An alternative to tlie use of 'salaried work time for teacherV 
participation in staff devs^lopment is to .pay teachera stipends for 
attending these experiences. This practice has beerj* Introduced 
through federal, state, and categorical programs and »alao haa^been 
encouraged by teacher association demands that extrai pay should ac- 
company extra wofk. From the standpoint of teacher^ involvement 
in staff development, this practice appears to present some clear 
dangers for the future. As in Riverview, paying some teachers for> 
participating in staff development undercuts a norm of volunteerism 
and leads people to expect extra pay for any participation in staff 
^development activities. However, the possibility of paying ataff 
membefs fot such participation from local funds in a period of 
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d«olinlfii rttotiroat b«ooMt Incrtasintly rt»et«. Further, tvtn 
la tfcMi :u»« M 

bting fore«d tt tut out tueh ttl^and payMntt In favor of paying 
bailc pronraiB jLalarlaa. Thua, tha uaa of itlpanda for paying taachar 
during a llmltlad parlod of ti»a whan atlpand aonay la avallabXa may 
hava tha affatt of baalcally ahlftlng taafchar axpactatlona and uitl- 
aataly laaving tha dlatrlcta vlth no capacity to pay taachara ax- 
tra whan thay h«v« coma to axpact axtra pay for_4iarticlp«ting in 
itaff davaloi^mant . In addition, tha quality of tha comnitmant ob- 
tainad through paying atipanda may not laad to any improvamanta in 
taachar or program quality. For axampla, tha Rind Changa Agant Study 

indicataa that paytnant to taaohart for ataff davalopmant waa naga- 

42 

tlyaly corralatad with implamantatlon of naw prograrai. 

Our rtsearch suggest! then the need for further analysis of 
the factors that encourage or constrain school-based staff develop- 
ment, of the possibilities for carryingjout staff development during 
teachers' saiarled work time, and of the impact of using stipends 
as an incentive for teacher participation in staff development* 

Salary Increases for Staff 
Development Participation 

As- noted earlier » school district staff seldom reflect on 
the nature and impact of salary increase systems that are tied to 
the completion of educational credits. However, the short-tenn 
and the long-term tiosts of these systems indicate that they merit 
careful scrutiny. Based on our, interviews, no one is particularly 
satisfied with tha quality of these lystenis. They are viewed by 
many teachers as a painful means to obtain additional pay — as a 
fringe benefit. Yet, because they are central to economic issues, 
any change in them is viewed with great suspicion by teacher as- 
sociations. Thus, one issue facing policy makers concerned about 
Improving staff development is whether such systems can be changed 
In ways that will Improve the quality of staff development without 
threatening basic economic interests. 

Another raason that these systems merit re-examination is 
that our research indicates that they do not act as an effective 
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Incantlva for many taachtra tvan to bt phyalcally pratant in staff 

davalopiant^^ a^^ Aa ttia co«poiriti/>n 

cloaar to tha top of tha aducatlonal Incraaaa acala (as it tha caaa 
in 8aaaida)» thara will ba a growing numbar of taachara for whom 
thaaa aducatlonal Incraaaat eonatltutii no Indantivn to participate 
in ataff davalopnant. And avan in a diatrict lika RivarviaVi vhich 
amploya nany taachart vho hava a claar financial incantiva to com- 
plata additional Aouraa vorki va found that tvo-thirda of tha taach- 
ara had navar' obtained academic credit beyond the level they had 
iittalTiadwhanthaywaririjrl 

Further I aa taachara remain in the same achool diatrict for 
longer and longer perioda of tima» the long-term coat of particular 
education-related increaaaa will mushroom. For example » if a taacha 
completing a master *s dagrei is paid an additonal $1|000 per year* 
the long-term cost of the degree will grow by that amount for every 
year the teacher remains with the school district. 

Another reason for scrutinising the structure of salary in- 
crease systems is that they vary substantially among school dis- 
tricts, although school district staff do not appear to be generally 
^ware of the implications of these variations. It appears parti- 
cularly important to understand for example, why the salsify Increase 
system in Seaside causes 17X of Seaside teachers to gain* salary in- 
creases in a particular year while the corresponding figures for 
Riverview and Union are only 5X and 6%. ^ 



Declining enrollment and financial austerity has meant that 
improvements in the schools will have' to result from changes in 
the practices of presently employed seasoned teachers , and these 
factors have fostered heightened interest in staff development. 



Ironically, the same factors that have helped create an interest 
In staff development consti^ain the possibility that staff develop- 



Limited Support for Substantial 
Changes In Staff Development 




ment practices will change substantially. 

When educators I school board members, and active parents 
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and oltlBtne oonctrn«d about th« tehoolt art aakad vhat thay 
tMnk about a t afr davalojpimaht , tKay ebhi la t an t ly af f iri 1 ta 
Inportanca In ganaral tarma. Howayar, a varlaty of avldanca 
nakaa ua concluda that thara jla littla aupport for aubatantlal 
changaa In tha praaant conf iguratlon of ataff davalopmant in 
a parlod of daclinlng raaourcaa. 

Lack of Conmltroant from Top Laadarahlp 

Daciilva n»ovaraant in any Qaw diractlon, aapaclally In a 

parlod of daclTftlnj^ r*^ 

mant ba a priority for tha^ luparintandanta of achoola or othar 
top Una adrniniitratora in achool diatricta. Wa found faw 
initancai in which thaaa adminiitratori daacrlbad ataff davalop- 
mant at a top priority or 'vara activaly trying to toaka changai 
in staff development. In altnoet avery achool dlatrict, wa 
were told by those who eupportad aoma aignificant change in 
staff development that there was little evidence of a commitment 
from school district leadership to invest resources and take 
risks to change staff development practices. Mostly, adminis- 
trators are preoccupied with holding the line and responding 
to crises. 

One indicator of limited high-level adroiniatrativa commitment 
to statf development is the level of aupport accorded to offices 
of staff development. * In fiva of tha six diatr^.cta wa examined, 
these offices were positioned well down In the administrative 
hierarchy. They were operating with minimum staffs of two or 
three professionals. The staffs of four' of these offices had 
been cut within the last few yeara. In contrast to tha five 
minimally-staffed offices, the sixth office of staff development 
was specifically aet up» to prepare teachers for court-ordered 
desegregation. Its director reported directly to the superin- 
tendent of schools and directed a aubstantial staff. By all 
accounts the office did an imaginative and effective Job during 
the first year of Tdesegregation. When the court-mandated period 
for staff training epded, thia office of staff development waa 
abolished . 

♦ 
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Lack of gupfiort fro» Othtr Inttr«tt Crouds 

AMng t««ch«rt/^»^^^ and pArtnt tnd citittn 

roups, v« found many ptoplt who war* willing to fight for dttagrt- 
gation, bilingual tducatlon, altarnatlva schoolti taachar pow«r» 
and tax linltatlon. V« found almott no on* who txprastad tlnilar 
Strong ••ntlmsnts about dtfandlng tht txlttlng tttff dtvtlopm#nt 
activititt or praaalng in naw dlractlona» axcapt for dlractora 
of staff davalopnant. Only a fay of tha paopla Intarviavad cltad 
a ganaral naad fof staff davalopmant^ as ona of tha prassing iaauaa 
that tKiir ach^)^r~dlitmt~hid~te" cofffr^^^ 

Staff Davalopmant Is a Subsidiary Concam 

Whan paopla dlscussad tha naad for staff davalopmant or a 
particular plan for carrying out staff davalopmant » it was almost 
always subsidiary to.^ mora general concam. If admlnlatratora 
or school board merobera vara commlttad to dasagragatlon or apaclal 
education or boosting basic skills, thay saw a naad for ataff 
development In these specific areas. If taachar association 
representatives espoused increased teacher power, affective staff 
development was defined as an enterprise. controlled ,by*teachers. 
It was almost always possible to predict a person's analysis of 
staff devej^opment from their analysis of the priority issues facing 
the- school district. 

Further, a clear theme running through our interviews is that 
priofities for staff development should be shaped by specific 
external mandates for special educatlon» bilingual education, 
desegregation, minimum competency, etc. Even people who objected: 
to the existen^ of these mandates emphasized staff development 
priorities rd^Snsive to them. 



Lac k of Incentive 'for Staff Develop ment L eaders to Change 

Earlier we described the ways in which middle level admin- 
istrators employing traditional didactic f ormiaita ^f or staff develop- 
ment constrain possibilities for substantial changes in staff 
development practices. 
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Wf k IngtntlvM tor Wldttprt^d Toohtr P»rtt(?lp«tton 

Wb«n on* •XMitnti th« v«rloui InctntlvM >«int uMd to ' \ 
induct tt<chtri to both partlcipatt in ttaff dtvolopMnt and in- v 
corporatt ntv Idtai into thtir toichinti thtrt iu nont that holda 
much iBmadlata hop« for inducini widaipriad ttichar cowiltBka^t, 
particularly aaong thoaa taachara who ara noat in naad of ratrainint* 

Conpulaory ataff davalopmant aaaaiona plannad by caritral 
offica ataff ara ona of tha major Irrltanta in tha profaaalonal 
lifa of taachara. Whanavar taachara* organisatlona hava aufficlant 

powf r . «a._wa _ fjound. in_ our._ cQippaMo » __it_^ itaama 

pradlctabla that thay will attampt to outlaw auch aaaaiona. Evan 
vhara taachara ara cotnpallad to attand thaoi thara ia wldaapraad 
avldanca that taachart do not Incorporata tha practlcaa advocatad 
In theaa ■•••iona Into thair ragular taachlng. 

Using cixtra pay aa an incantiva for attendanca hat aimllar 
reaulta. Aa discusaad earliar, it can induca attandanca but not 
serious involvement or subsequent changes in behavior** Further, 
the expectation of extra pay undercuts volunteerisin, vhile declining 
school district resources severely limit the school district ' s 
ability to preside extra pay* 

Another financial incentive (analyxed earlier) is university 
or school district credit that leads to a salary increase* For 
some this is another incentive to participate without commitment 
to try new practices or support for doing so, Fof many others, 
it is not even a commitment to attend, for reasons discussed 
earlier. | 

NSome staff development rfformerr, including those in the 
teacher center movement, argue that only voluntary incentives 
built on a philosophy of teacher professionalism and autonomy 
will engage teachers in meaningful staff development ♦ However, 
the evidence concerning attendance at teacher centers and the 
effectiveness of school-based teacher advisories indicates that 

they only reach a minority of teachers, frequently those who are 

A3 

already most predisposed to change. 
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noHDi in « r«juv«n«t«^ ichool or ichooX-eonmunlty ttttlfil «• tht 
k«y to £o»t«rlng •••hinffui ttaff d«v«lopn«nt. P«rh«pi th« mptt 
lmpr*«»lv« •vldtnct for th« •ff«ctlvtn«i» of thit tpproach comti ^ 
fro« thoi« inn«r city 'aehooll thit h4v# b««n "tutnad around*' by « 
charitrwtic principal.** Howavar, it doaa* not Haan 4ikaly that 
tha akilla to carry out auch intarvantiona .vill ba widaly availabla 
in public achopla in tha naar futura. 

7lft ih©rt-,~^or iTivaattgatlbn^rVa wail aa trthar raaamrchv^^^h 

lighta'tha drawbacka of coarcion, axtra pay, oouraa cradita, indivi- 
dual voluntt#ri»iD> and changad group norma aa affactiva incantlvaa 

fpr incrtasing taachar cotmnitinant to ataff davaXopmant in tha naar 
futura. 

An Emphasis on Control aa a Cftntral laaua 

No groups admits to being in control of staff davalopment . 
Central office staff feel heiraned in by external mandates and the 
constraints of teacher contracts. Teacher organizations frequently 
see staff development dominated by insensitive central office staff. 
School board members and parents don't see themselves having any 
substantial ability to shape the realities of staff development. 

Central office administrators and teacher associations have 
particularly divergent perceptions related to the control issue. 
Central office staff perceive the instructional support they provide 
as extremely helpful to teachers and ainphasize the need for their 
expert perspective in shaping the nature of staff development. 

Teacher association representatives view these central office 
administrators as overpaid, and largely ineffective--robbing the 
classroom teacher of badly needed resources. Teacher^ feel overvhalm-" 
ed by new responsibilities without effective aid in learning how to me 
them. Teachers argue thiat the only meaningful basis for staff develop 
ment la to treat teachers as professionals and give thajn cbntrol over 
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th«ir ovn staff davtlopntnt actlvitlti. Hovav«t» In practical 
bargtlnlni, taachaVa ii±x an avphavta dn profn^^ 
should hava tha right to ahapa €hair ovn ataff davalopaiht axpi^ri- 
ancat , lika doctor a) with an amphaait on trada unioniav (taachara 
should not do tha axtra work of ataff davalopmant without gatting 
axtra pay)* In part> taachars ara working to aacapa tha arbJ^trary 
^boring axpariancaa of cantrally*^controllad. staff davalopmant » rathar 
than moving toward a naw configuration for S4:aff davalopmant. 

Thus, tha disagrearoant ovtr Staff dtvalopmant (in addition to 
belng-a dtaagraament about aducat^tonal pKtloaophy) ia~alao^ — 
•graemant over Jobs (will monty be apant for central office ataff 
or ^ for teachers) and working conditiona (what can a teacher be 
comptllad to do) , These are issues that quite naturally ariae in 
a large organization and are intensified in a period of declining 
resources. They will be shaped by teacher contract negotllitions 
and by school district finance decisions In which little thought 
is given to a new long-term direction for staff development. 

Implications of Limited Support for Substantial Ch ange ^ 

Our research suggests a rather bleak picture' for the ^prospects 
of substantial change in staff development practices. Some may ^ 
feel that it is overly pessimistic. One can at least agree, 
however, that the political and bureaucriktlc constra^.nts on staff 
development that we have identified deserve careful study. Research 
about the politics of staff development has been particularly 
neglected. Of particular Interest for those who are committed 
to improving staff development would be the analysis of situations 
It^ which th^^se constraints have been overcome and wlriespread 
participation in staff development appears to be a reality. 

Some Short-^Term Prospects 
Given the} characterlstlt s of the present situation described 
above, the near-- terra future flnandlal support of staff development 
seems generally predictable. It seems unlikely that any new dlrectio 



in •fit dtvftlopntnt will- bt cartitd out vidtly In prictix:*. Staff 
"4«v«lop««nt vlll continu* to function vlthin tht constr«lntt of 
largtr forcat, auch at pvarall flacal problana and lagal aandataa. 

Staff davalopaantactlvltlat Inltlatad by both ataff dftvtlopnant 
•paclaUati and by othar cantra^ offlca ataff vlll bt ganarally cut 
back aa dlatricta maka acroat-tha-board cuta In raaponaa to daclln- 
Ing ravanuaa. ^ Staff davalopmant vil^ nalthar ba protactad from 
thaaa cuta nor cut dlaproportlonataly . In g)inaral, cuta in cantral 
offlca ataff that affact ataff davalppmant will not ba parcaivad 
aa cuta In ataff davalopnant. Local funda f^r aubatltutaa, taachar 
«tlp«ndi» tr«v«l» and othtr dlrtct coats attoclattd with staff 
davalopmant vlll ba cut tavaraly, aa part df a ganaral pradlapoaltlon 
to cut diract coata bafora allralnatlng ataff. 

Thira vlll ba aotna a^ccaptlona to thaaa pattarna of raductlon. 
Categorical govarntnent programa that focus on ataff davalopniant or 
pDandata a staff davaloptnent componiyat vlll probably ba sustalnad 
at presant levels, vlth funding for both staff and diract axpansaa. 
Staff devefopment focused on specific Issues vhere the school district 
la under strong external rnandatas or vhara a vall-Orgi|ilsad axtarnal 
Interest group acta to protect i^jgrogram that benefits thero will 
fre<;^ntly escape reductions. 

The future of staff daveloptnent Inltlatad at tha building 
level does not appear as clear, although it^sa^ins unlikely thit 
there will ba any widespread substantial ^change in the nature of 
this building-level activity. As discussed earlier, ve found 
that the extent of building-level activity is dependent on the 
initiative of the building principal, vith'the majority of principals 
responding to central office initiatives and a minority aggressively 
working to mold a scHdSl-based program. One would expect reduc- 
tions in teaching staff, schofl-based administiators , and loose 
resourcifts from the district that might temper the efforts of this 
minority who emphasise school-based activity. HovAver, we did find 
in Union Schopl District a modest Infcrease in school-bjised activity 
after a aaVare cut-back in dlstrlct-laval activity. Thia activity was 



aidtd by a hiptory of aiMll ntighborhood tchoolt with clof« faculty 
^iar. In addttlony thara ta aoma inovamant nationally tcward alta- 
f>aaad tnanagamant of achoola, aa in tha School Improvaniant Pjrbgram 
in Camornia and aona othar atataa. Ovarall than, wa would axpact 
no dramatic changat in tchool-batad activity acrott tha country with 
modaat Incraasaa or dacraaa(|i in this typa of activity In ratponaa 
to local conditions, 

Tha last major typa of staff davelopmant activity wa identified^ 
is course work for university or "school district credit that leads 
^ to salary inoteaaea^ Hortey- for- these salary increaaas is perceived 
as part of th^ basic wage and benefit package that teachers have 
won from the school district through hard bargaining and, often, 
strikes^ Reductions in the money available -for these salary increasea 
are perceived as wage cuts. Seaside teachers conducted their first 
strike when the school board negotiators proposed such changes* Thus 
is seerts unlikely, except in school districts where teacher associa-- 
tions are extremely weak politically, that these salary increases 
will be reduced. We speculated earlier' that it may be possible for 
interest groups in some school districts to rearrange the salary 
increase system so that it was more functional for promoting staff 
development without threatening •basic economic interests. 

In addition tCN^ftward^^ salary increases, some districts have 
also paid part or all of teachers^ tuition to take the required 
courses; they have generally begun to cut back onV this expense. 
Also, in school districts that have initiated extensive in-district- 
programs for credit, cut-badks in central office staff reduce the 
pool of people who have generally taught these courses, tfi some 
local situations where universities are searching for ways to 
offset declining preservice enrollment, university faculty may 
collaborate with the school district to provide increased inservice 
opportunities. 

Given the dependent secondary nature of staff development in 
the hi"erarchy of school district priorities it seems llkjply that 
any substantial - changes in staff . development in- particulfr local 
situations will depend upon larger changes. As we observed in the 



•tudy, • jwldctpraad dctctrt|«tion progran or • novtoMnt towardi 
¥irc-t)¥itd ii»nit«i^^ 

iB«nt to b« changed or axpAndad bactuta tttff davalopnant changai 
art dravlng from tht anargy «ttocl«t«d with oth^r prograniptic 
changta. ThuSg from both rtft«arch and policy ttandpointi It 
Important to analyst vaya that ataff davtlopiDtnt can ba afytctivaly 
changad vhan opportunitlat for changa ara craatad by largar-acala 
ahlfta in local achool district organisation and practicas* 
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APPENDIX^ A 

ADDITIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT STUDY DATA: TABLES 27-A6 
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TABL8 27. — Total Salarltd Work Tint Ttachcrt Sptnt In 
Staff Dtvalopmant During thjt School Ytar in th« 
8«asld« School Dlatrlct 



Bltih. Sch. 
T«ach«r« 

Junior High 
Sch, Ttachtrs 

High School 
Teachers 



PerctntJigt Time 

in Sti^ff Developmtnt 

from Sampled Schools 



8.22s; 



5. SAX 



Hours in 
School Y^r 

* I, HO 



Avaraga Heura 

par Yaar f Taachar 

Spant In Staff Dav. 



118.37 



154.10 



62.08 



Nutnbar of 
Taachara 



2,800 



1,200 



1,300 



Total Eatiaatad 
Houra par Yaat in 
Staff DavalopBMint 

331,430 

100,915 

106,704 



Total 
Avarage* 



(7.06?:) 



(101.7.1) 



5,300 



539,049 



■ V ■ 4 

^Computed from totjShl estimated hours per year in staff development 
for all teachera.i 



TABLE 28 -—Cost of Stlaritd Work Tixtm Tttchtrs Spent in Staff 
Development During School Year ih the Seaside School Dlatrlct 



Elem, Sch. 
Teachers 

Junlon H«Si 
Teachers 

Senior H,S. 
Teachers 

Total' 



, Teachers' 
Salaries 

and 
Benefits 



$42,567,000 

20,103,000 

19,754,000 
$84 ,424,000 



Perccntagtt 
Tim« in 

Staff 

Devlopnient 



8.22X 



5.84X 



5.70X*" 



Cost of 
Staff 

Davlopmant 



$3,499,000 



1,174,000 



l,12lr,000 



$5,799,000 



ERIC 



158 



. / . 

f ABLE 29. —Total Stltritd Work Tltnt Tttchtri Sp«nt in 
School -BASftd Sttff Dtv«lopm«nt During the School 
Yt«r in th« Rlvrvltv School Diitrlct 



Ptrctntagt Tltnt 

In Staff Dev«lop|t»«nt 

from Sampled Schools 



Hours In 
School Year 



Elam. Sch. 
Teacher 

District 
Federal 



0.53X 

0A2X 



1,409 
1,409 • 



High School 
Teachers 

Total 



Average* 



0.54X 



(0.52X) 



\ 



1,409 



^Computed from total estimated hours per year 
d.n staff development for all teachers. 



Average i|ura 

per Year Tr Teacher 

Spent in Staff Dev. 



Number of 
Teachers 



total Bstliated 
Hours per Y4jir in 
Staff Devel<^«ent 



7.47 
5.92 " 



2,550 
4A0 



19,048 
2,605 



7.61 



1,110 
4,100 



8,447 
30,100 



(7.34) 



160 



TABLt 30.— > Combinad School-Basad and DisclrlcC~Wld* 
Salsritd Work Tina Taachart Spant in Staff • 
Davalo'paant Durint School Yaar ,in tha Rivarvlaw • 
School District (In Hours) ~ ^ 





Number 

of 

Teachers 


Total Hours 
Salaried 

Work Time 


1^ 

School-Baaed 
• Staff 
Development 


District- 

Wida 

Staff 
Davalopmant 


' Total 
Staff 

Davalopmanc 


Parcantaga 

Staff 
Davalopmant 
















Eltm. Sch* 
T««chers 






\> 








Diitrict 
Ftder«l 


2,550 
440 


3,592,950 
619,960 


19,048 
2,605 


71,961 
16,910 


91,009 
19,515 


2.53s: 

3. 15X 


High School 
Teachers 


1,110 


1,563,990 


^ '8,447 


18.^62 


. 26,609 


1,70X 


Total 


4, loo 


5,776,900 


30, 100 


107,033 


137,1^33 , 




Average* 










• 


(2.37%) 



^Computed from total salaried work time and 
total staff development time for all teachers, 



X 



r 



Staff Dtv«lopn«nt During th« School Ytur in the 
Rivftrvitw School District 



El«n. Sch. 
Tcachtrs 

"'District 
Federal 

High School 
Teachers 



Ptrctntage Time 

in Staff Development 

from Sampled Schools 



2. 53% 
3.15X 



1.70X 



Hours in 
School Year 



1A09 
U09 



U09 



Total 
Average 



(2.375;)* 



^Computed in previous table. 
**Ba8ed on average percentage time in staff development 
for all teachers. 



1S2 



Av^raga Houri Total Bttinated 

per year a Teachar Nunbet of Hours per year in 
Spent in Staff Dev.r . Teachers Staff Development 



35.65 -2,550 . 91,009 

AAO ♦ 19.515 

23.95 1. 110 ;;6.609 

A, 100 137,133 



(33.A5X)** 



r 




TABLE 32.— Cost of Salaried Work Timt Teachtr* Spant 
in Staff D^valopmant Dvlftng the School Year in the 
Rlvervlew School Dlitrl|t 



] 



Elem. Sch 
Teachers 



District 
Federal 



Teachers ' 

Salaries 

and 
Belief its 



»3$38,300,000 
6,762,000 



Percentage 

Time in 
Staff 

Development 



2.53X 
3. 15% 



Cost of . 
Staff 

Developinent 



969,000 
213,000 



High School 
Teachers 

Total * 



$18.235,00a 
$63,297,000 



1.70X 



310,000 



$ 1,A92,000 



I 



* ■ ■ ' • - ■ 

TABlJl-33v.«-Tot«l~8«l«ir4id^ ~~ ^ - -~ - 

School*"B«ttd Staff Davtlopmtnt During th« School \ 

Yor In th% Union School District , 



I 



El«m. Sch. 
T«ach«r8 

District 
Federal 

Junior High 
Sch* Teachers 

District 
derar 



Percentage Time 

In Staff Development 
from Sampled Schopls 



4.27X 
2.22X 



S«nio^ High 
Sch. Teachers 

District 



2.38% 
3.33X 



2.UX 



Hoilrs in 
School Year 



1A70 
U70 



1470 
1A70 



U70 



Average Hours 

per Year a Teacher 

Spent in Staff Dev, 



33.37 
32.63 



34.99 
48.95 



35.87 



dumber of 
leathers 



1,800 
160 



850 
50 



1,090 



Total Estimated 
Hours per Ye4iir in 
Staff Development 



60,066 
5,221 



29,742 
2,448 



39,096 



Alternative 
Sch. Teachers 

District 
Federal 



11.42X 
11.41X 



1470,^. 
1470 



167.87 
167.73 



70 
10 



11,751 
1,677 



ERIC 



Special Sch. 
Teachers 

District, 

Career Sch. 
Teachers 

District 



Total 
Average* 



3. 37% 



5.33X 



(2.6U) 



1470 



1470 



49.54 



78.35 



(38.41) 



70 



100 



4,200 



^Computed from the. total estimated hours per years in staff d<|velopment for all teachers, 



3,468 



7,835 



161,304 



I 



TABtB 34.— 8«ltrl«d Work Tim* TMchtri Sptnt In, 

School-BAttd Staff Dtvtlopistnt During School 

T««r by Fuhdlnf S6urc« in thi Union School Piitrltt 



Total Houri School-B»»«d ; Ptrc«nt«g« 

Tt«eh«ri' Funding . Number of SaJiritd Staff Staff 

Source Taachara Wprk Tima Ptvalopmant Davalopmadb 

Diatrict * 3,98X) 5,850,600 151,958 2.60% 

Federal 220 323, ADO 9\3A6 2.89X 



\ 



Total A, 200 6,17A,000 161, 30A 

Average* (2.61X) 



*CDinputed from total hou^s salaried work time and 
total staff development hours for all teachers. 
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TABLE 35.— Cowbintd School- »• ltd and Dlitrict-Wld« 
Salaried Work Tin* Ttachari Spent in Staff 
Dtvalopntnt During School Yaar (In Houra) by 
Funding Sourca in tht Union School Dlatrict * 



Taachara* Numbar 

Funding of 
Sourca Taachara 



Dlatrict 
Federal 

Total 
Average* 



3,980 



220 



A, 200 



Total Houra 
Salaried 

Work Time 

5,850,600 



323,^00 • 



6, 174,000 



School-Batad 

Staff 
Devalopmant 

152,958 



9,346 



161 ,304 



Diatrlct- 

Vida 

Staff 
Davalop ment 

14,945 



15,568 



30,513 



Total 
Staff 

Development 
166,904 

T4T9T4 

191,818 



Percentage ' 

Staff 

Devtlopine nt 

2.85X 



(3.1U) 



♦Computed from total salaried work time a^id tot^I staff 
development time for all teachers. 



/ 



ERIC 
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TABLE 364.'— Total Salarltd W6rk Tim* Tt«ch«rt Spent 
In Staff Davalopmant During School Yaar in tha 
Union School Diatrlct .' ' ' 



Taachara * 

Funding 
Sourca 

Diatrlct 

Federal 

'Total ■ 
Average 



Percentage Time 

in Staff 
Davalopifnant 

2.85X 

7.70X' 



(3.11X)* 



Houra io . 
School Yaar 

14-70 

1^70 



Average Houra 
par Year a 
Teacher Spent' 
in Staff Dev. 

41.90 

113. 19 



(AS. 67)** 



Number of 
Taachara 

3,980 

220 



4.200 



*Cernputed in previous table, 
*^Ba$ed on average percentage time in staff development 
for .all teachers. 
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TABI,E 37.T-Co«t of S«l*ri«d Work Tire« Teachers 
Spent in Staff Development During SchMjJ Year 
in the Union School District 



Teachers Salaries 
Funding Sourcec » and Benefits 

District $68,700,000 

Federal 3,505,000 
Total " _ ^ $72,205,000 



ERIC 



« 



Percentage Timi Cost of 

in Staff Dev't. Staff Dev't. 

2.85X , $1,959,000 

7.703: ' ^ 270,000 



170 



$2,229,000 



TABLE 38.— Tt«ch«r»' Salary Schedule 
for tht Seaside School District 



f 


CLASS 


k 


CLASS 


B 


CLASS 


C 


CLASS D 


CLASS 


E 


CLASS P 
















BA PLUS 
























60 SEM. 


HOURS 




















BA PLUS 


OR DA 


PLUS 


BA PLUS 


BA PLUS 




BACHELOR'S 


BA PLUS 


36 SEH. HOURS 


54 SEM. 


HOURS 


72 SEM. HOURS 


90 SEM. 


HOURS 




DECREE 


18 SEM. HOURS 


OR MA 




WITH MA 


WITH MA 


WITH MA 


STEP 


Aroounc 
























No . 


Amount 


No. 


Abount 


No., 


AxnounC 




Amount: 


No. 


Amount 


No. 


I 

A 


$ 9443 


21 


$10037 


41 


$10671 


26 


$11284 


1 


$11898 


1 


$12512 


1 


2 


9821 


25 


10435 


35 


11048 


79 


11662 


15 


12276 


1 


12890 




3 


10214 


15 


10827 


42 


11441 


52 


12055 


12 


12669 


3 


13283 


I 


4 


10622 


14 


11236 


25 


11850 


73 


12464 


31 


13078 


8 


13691 


3 


5 


11047 


9 


11661 


36 


12275 


105 


12889 


55 


13503 


6 


14116 


7 


6 


114Q9 


15 


12103 


32 


12717 


126 


13331 


74 


13944 


20 


14358 


19 


7 


11949 


8 


12563 ^ 


26 


13177 


123 


13791 


91 


14404 


17 


15018 


31 


8 


12427 


7 


13041 


31 


13655 


93 


14268 


71 


14682 


17 


15496 


43 


9 


12924 


11 


13537 


23 


14151 


68 


14765 


72 


15379 


14 


15993 . 


44 


10 


13440 


43 


,14054 


23 


14668 


71 


15282 « 


82 . 


15895 


• 26 


16509 


49 


11 






14591 


131 


13205 


62 


15819 


56 


16432 


17 


17047 


64 


12 










15764 


439 


1637,8 


56 


16-992 


18 


17606 


53 


13 














16960 


816 


17574 


24 


18187 


62 


14 
15 


















16176 


138 


■ 16(791 


127 
























19420 


1299 


























Pojitiont })(3.U) 


168 


(8. IX) 


445 


(24.17.) 1319 


(26.17.) 1432 


(5.7X) 


310 


(32. 9X) 


1803 



.171 



.172 



TABLE 39«.-T««ch«ri* Salary Schadult 
for tha Rivarviaw School Dlatrict 





Bachtlor*8. Degrae 


Maatar* 


a Degrea 


Maat«r* 
30 aam. 


a Plua 
hra, . 


Fh.D. Dagr«a 


oi ar « 


AMOUNT 


NO. 






AMOUNT 




AMOUNT 


'VITA 

NO. 


1 


$9,250 


25 


$ 10,250 


1 


$ 11,250 


0 


$ 12,250 


0 


2 


9,750 


» 

393 


10,750 


33 


11,750 


7 


12,750 


1 


3 


lj0,250^_ 


119 


11 ._250 


31 


_1_2,250 


3 


, 13,250 


0 


A 


10,750 


110 


11 ,750 


27 


12,750 


6 


13,750 


0 


5 


11,250 


165 


12,250 


93 


13,250 


9 


1A,250 


1 


6 


11,750 


200 


12,750 


81 


i3,750 


22 


1A,850 


1 


7 


12,250 


278 


13,250 


75 


1A,250 


10 


15,350 


1 


8 


12,750 


157 


13,750 


83 


1A,850 


22 


15,850 


2 


, 9 


13,250 


82 


1A,250 


) A7 


15,350 


N 22 


16,350 


0 


10 


13,750 . 


\h9 


1A,850 


69 


15,850 


' . 16 


16,850 


fO 


1 1 


U,250 


66 




79 


JO, JJ\J 


1 R 

1 o 


17,350 




12 


U,850 


6A 


■ 1A,850 


20 


16,850 


19 . 


17,850 




13 


15,350 


71 


16,3^0 


29 


17,350 


19 


18,350 




lA 


45,850 


52 


16,850 


73 


17,850 


25 


18,850 




15 : • 


16,350 


3A8 


17,350 


272 


18,350 


219 


19,350 


11 


Total 


(61. 2X) 


2,279 


(27. OZ) 


1 ,006 


(11.2%) 


A17 


(0.6%) 


21 



% 



TABLE AO.— Tttch«ri' StUry Sch«duU for 

tht Union School District 

Bachelor'* B«ch«lor't Plut 



oTfir 


Dtgrtt 

AMOUNT NO. 


15 atm. 

AMOUNT 


Hra. 

NO. 


1 - 


$10,A18 


lAO 


$10,720 


37 


2 


10,835 


82 


11, 1A7 


28 


3 


11,272 


80 


1 1 ,595 


AO 





_11..Z2P 




J_2,05A 


Al 


5 


12»189 


108 


12,5A3 


52 


6 


12,679 


137 


13,OA3 


70 


7 


13,179 


126 


13,56A 


72 


8 


13,710 


95 


lA, 106 


53 


9 


1A.262 


108 


lA ,669 


A6 


10 


1A,825 


78 


15,252 


56 


11 


15,A19 


80 


15,867 


AO 


12 


16,0AA 


A7 


16,502 


35 


13 


16,679 


58 . 


17,15$ . 


A5 


U 


17,3A6 


A5 


17,8A6 


A9 


15 


18, OA 4 


387 


i8,505 


33A 


Total 


(39. 2X) 


1,665 


(23, 5X) 


99.8 



Mattar '• 
Dagrat 

AMOUNT NO. 


Mastar' 

m mm 
JU ••IS* 

AMOUNT 


• Plua 

nCm • 

NO. 


Ph.D. 
AMOUNT 


NO. 


$11,55A 


17 


$11,772 


2 


$^,533 


— 


12,012 


11 


12,252 


1 


13,033 


r- 


12,A91 


13 


12,7A1 


2 


13,55A 




12", 991 


28 


13,2A1 


_ 1 _ 


lA J)96 


2 


13,512 


AO 


^ 13,773 


7 


1A,658 


1 


1A,05A 


70 


1A,325 


6 


15,2A2 


- I 


1A,616 


105 


1A,898 


10 


15,856 


— 


15,200 


67 


15,502 


7 


16,A92 


— 


15,80A 


116 


16,117 


6 


17,1A8 


3 


16,AA0 


115 


16,763 


8 


17,836 


— 


17,096 


97 


17,A29 


12 


18,5AA 


2 


17,78A 


76 


Pe,127 


10 


19,28A 


> 


18,A92 


66, 


18,857 


l4 


20,065 


1 


19,232 


62 


19,607 


15 


20,857 


3 


2a, 003 


A79 
1,362 


20,398 


. 99 


21,701 


9 


(32,1%) 


(A. .7%). 


2o'b 


(0.5%) . 
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TABLE Al.— Total Staff Dtv«lopin«nt Costs for th« 
Sesildt School District by Funding Sourcs 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



,<3«neral Federal 

District Staff / ^""^.g. Parcentage Funds 

Salaries & Benefits $ 1,5A2 16. 5% $ 53 

School Administrators 

Salaries & Benefits A8A 5.2% 

Teachers 

Salaries & Benefits 5,A51 58.23; 232 

Instructional Aides ' 

Salaries & Benefits - O.OX A9 



Consultant Fees 43 0,5Z 2A 

T Subs^titute Costs 75 O.SX 41 



Teachfr Stipends - O.OX 27 

• *» 

Sabbaticals 86 0.9X 

"Salary Increases 870 9^. 3X 

Other Direct Costs "44 0.5Z 4 



175 



Total Staff ^~ — ^ 

Development Costs $ 8,595 91.7% $ 430 



< 



Parcentaga 

0.6X 

O.OX 

2.5X 

0.5X 
0.3X 

o',^x 

O.OX 
O.OX 
O.IX 

4.6X 



Other 
Fund a 

$ 43 



116 

48 
91 
41 



$ 343 



Percantat^a 

- O.SX ' 

O.OX 

1.2X 

Q;5X 
l.OX 
0.4X 
O.OX 
O.OX 
O.OX 
O.IX 

3.7X 



Total Parcatitata 

$ 1,638 17. 5X 



484 

% 

5,799 

97 
158 
157 

27 

86 
870 

52 

$ 9,368 



5.2X 

61. 9X 

■ 1 . OX 
1.7X 
1.7X 
0.3X 
0.9X 
9..3X 
0.6X 

100. OX 



TABLE 43*-^tottl Staff Development Costs for 
tht Union Schot>l District by Funding Source 
In Thousands of Dollars) ^ 

' GeneraX- 

T»!r' J ^ Funds Percentaa* 
Mftrict Staff 

lalaries & Benefits $ 972 23. 9X 

■J , ■ 

School Administrators 
Salaries & Benefit! 193 4,7Z 

Teachers 

Sali^ries & Benefits . I,8f4 . 46. IX 



Instructional Aides 
Salifiries & Benefits 



6 O.IX 



Consultant. Fees v W) 0.2X 

Substitute Costs . 37 0.9X 

Teacher Stipends 19 . 0.5X 

Sabbaticals 138 3.4X 

pSjgi^ary Increases 199. 4.9% 



er Direct Costs < 11 0.3X 



.Total Staff 

Development Costs- $ 3,459 ''^'bS.OX 



Faderal Other 
Funds Percentage Funds , Percentage 

$ 66 K-eX $ 26 0.6X 



270 

13 

34 
30 
1 



$ 414 



O.OX 

6.6X 

0.3X 

0.8X - 
0".7X 
O.OX 
O.OX 

o.ox . 
o.ox 

10.2% • 



85 



67 



.4 



$ 196 



^ Total Perctnf at 
$ 1,06A 2^.1% 



'.OX 

2.1% 

1.6%. 

O.IX 
0.2*X 

0.2X 
O.OX 
0.0% 
O.OX 

4. ax 



193 

2,^229 

86 

48 
7A 



4 • 



27 
138 



4.7X 



54. 8X 



2. IX 



191 
11 ' 



1.2X 
1.8 

o.rx 

3.4X 
4,9X 
0.3X 



$ 4,069 100, or 



TABLE A4. — Staff Dtvtloprotnt Costs In ths 
G«n«r«l Fynds of ths Thr«« School Districts 
(In Thousands of Dollar*) 



Seaside 

School 

District Percentage 

District Staff 

Salaries & Benefits $ 1,542 17. 9X 

4 

School Administrators 

Salaries & Benefits 484 5.6X 

Teachers 

Salaries & Benefits 5,451 63.4X 

Instructional Aides 
Salaries & Benefits ' - . , O.OX 

Consultant Fees 43 0.5X 

Substitute Costs ' ^ 75 * 0.9% 

Teacher Stipends . ^ ~ 0.0% 

Sabbaticals * ~ * 86 l.OX • 



Salary Increases 870 * 10.1% 

Other Direct Costs 44 ' 0.5% 



V 



Total Staff 

•Development Costs * $ 8,595 100.0% 



.n9 



* 



iverview 

hoo^ 
'• District 



543 




1,279 
7. 

. 57 
168 
. 158 
205 
37 

$ 2,567 



Percentage 

21.2% 

4.4% 

49.8% ' 

0.3% 
0.0% 
2.2% 
6 .5% 
6.2% 
8.0% 
1.4% 

100.0% 



Union 

School 

District 



$ 972 
193 
1,874 
6 

10 
37 
19 
138 
,199 
11 

$ 3,459 



Percsntags 

28.1% 

5.6% 

54.2% 

0.2% 
0.3% 
1.1% 
.5% 
4.0% 
' 5 . 8% 
0.3% 

i 

100.0% • 
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TABLE A5.— Stuff D«y«loptn«nt Coiti in thi 

F«d«ral Pund^ of tht Thr«e School Districts 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Seaside 

School 

District Percentage 

District Staff 
Salaries & Benefits $ 53 . 12.3X 

School Administrators 

Salaries & Benefits - O.OX 

Teachers 

Salaries & Benefits 232 5A.0X 

Instructional Aides 
Salaries & Benefits 'A9 11. AX 

Consultant Fees " 2A 5.6% 

Substitute Cost* Al 9.5X * 

Teacher Stipends 27 6.3X 

Sabbaticals - ^ O.OX 



Salary Increa8e9^ - - O.OX 

Other Direct Costs . A 0.9% 



Total Staff - 
Development Costs $ 630 100.0% 



Rlvervlew ' ■ "-Union 

School School 

District ^ Percentage District Parcantaga 

$ 79A A5.7X $ 66 15.9% 

0.0% - * . 0.0% 

213 12.3% 270 . 65.2% 

36 .2.1% 13 3.1% 

163 |,.A% 3A 8.2% 

" 2A . -1.%% 30 7.3% 

» 375 21.6% 1 . ' • 0.2% 

- , 0.0% - . 0.0% 

0.0% - 0.0% 

131 7.5% - 0.0% 

$1,736 100.0% $ AlA 100.0% 
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TABLE Aft^'-St'aff Davtlopiibnt Costs In tht 
Other Funds of tht TMre« School Districts 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Seaside 

School 

District Percentage 

District Staff 

^Salaries & Benefits $ A3 12. 5X 

School Administrators 

Salaries & Benefits - O.OX 

' Teachers ' 

.Salaries & Benefits 1 16 33. 8X 

I, Instructional Aides 

t:;! Salaries & Benefits A8 14. OX 

vo 

I 

Consultant Fees 91 26. 5X 

Substitute Costs Al 12. OX 

- Teacher Stipends ? ■ ■ ^ ' 0-OX 

Sabbaticals - O.OX 

Salary Increases - O.OX 

Other Direct Costs- A -v 1.2X 

■ I 

Total Staff 

Development Costs $ 3A3 100. OX 
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/ 

Rlvervlew Union 

School School 

District Percenf ga - District Percentage 



$ 168 55.33; $ 26 13.3X5^ 

■» 

0.0% - O.OX ' 

. - O.OX 8^ A3. AX 

O.OX 67 3A.2X 

A9 16. IX A 2. OX 

51 16. 8X 7 3.6X 

• 29 9.5X 7 3.6X 

O.OX O.OX 

O.OX - O.OX 

7 2.3X , - * O.OX 

$ 30A 100. OX $ 196 IQO.OX 



APPENDIX B 

INITIAL INTERVIEW FOR EXPLORING THE NATURE OF STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
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K Initial Intervltv for Exploring th» Waturt of 

Staff Dftvlopment Activltlet 

What it your name and position with the achool diatrict? What are 
your present retponaihilities in the school district? 

B-2,> What previous responsibilities have you had in the school district'? 

B-3. We vant to understand as veil as possible how the school district is 

organized from the central office down to the school level. Using 
"~ " the "orgemi'z¥t~iona " 
school .district and explain how things are or,ganiEed? 

B-h. Taking the school d4.'strict overall > w?iat artf some of the key external 
^ groups and organizations that exert an important influence on t)\e way 
it operates?' (Ask about- local or city-wide parents^ or citizens^ 
organizations:^' .the te'athers ' organization, state government, univer- 
sities with which ihe district works closely.) 

In the last fiviei ye^^^^ some major eventa. that have had an ^ 

ijnportani /impact on th^^^^^ school district? (Probe 

such evep-b^s* as^>)ie.re^ personnel, Itrikes , financial 

crises, sjll'ft's ^p^ for desegregation, etc.). 

. " .'^^'V' ' '^^v ^ ' ' •• 

B-6. What are the/.dajor c^^a'ssiTlcX^^ ^eVsonntfl in the schpol dis-- y 

trict, either for salarj^^ schedule^ 'fcjjf^^utf^ to "carry ogrt;. 

^various Jobs, or for other j>\irposcw2. /S^I^t ^opujueats are available 
that describe central office class! fffC^W.b^ 
this system will be generally helpful ft^ 

procedures that influence the nature ol^/Ma/f/t^^^ its 

costs.) ' / 07 ,4.^ D- , . - 

B-7. Refer to Appendix D (which lists some typical staff development 
^ f. activities ) and to the school district organizational chart. 

Beview the departments within the central office (or other admin-- ....^ 
istrative offices above the building level); describe any activi- 
ties that are initiated by any of these departments that might fit 
our definition of staff development. Who should be interviewed to 
obtain, information about each type of activity identified? (Also 
ask whether there are any documeril« that might help you understand 
either th? nature of district-initiated staff development activities or 
their costs. ) 

B-8. Befer to Appendix D (which lists some typical staff development 
activities) and to the school district organizational chart. 
Peview th^ staff development activities initiated at the school 
I .building level that might fit our definition of staff development 
What persons might be interviewed tp find out more about each 
area of activity identified? (As part of the questioning about 
staff development at the building level, ask whether thrfre are 
any documents that might help us understand either the nature of 
school-initiated staff development activities or their costs.) 
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B-9. To find out mort about ttaff flevtlopment activitiet .at the ichool 
builfling l«vrfl va ara goini; to be vifiting a sample" of schoole. 
We vant to choose schoole that have a variety of different etaff 
development activitiet and that are representative of the -district 
as a whole. Several factors might be considered in grouping schoolf* .^^. 
* from vhich to sample: the ebctent of spifecially funded state or 
fe(ilei;al government programs, the initiative taken by the building ^ 
principal In settytng -up staff development experiences, tlie various 
type of schools (elementary, secondary, magnet, special education, 
vocational, etc.), and any special circumstances that might affect 
staff development lactivity (creation of new schools, change of 
- ---principals , staf f- transfer- for- racial -balance,- etc . ) . -- - . 

f: 

a. What might be the important factors vhich should be ^ 
considered in grouping the schools from which to * 
draw our samples? ' 

b. What 'documents or information sources exist to he^lp 
us to group or categorize the schools in these yays? 
For ihstance: a directory of schools with location 
and principal's name, enrollmeat and staffing figiires 
for e?ach school, lists of special programs (e.g., 

, Title I), by school. 

B~10. We are interested i,n understanding the system by vhich teachers at 
the building level receive salary increases for completing educa-^ 
tional courses, either those offer/sd externally or those ol^fered 
, within the school system. Who should be interviewed to help us 
'understand thi^ system more fully and to get statistical informa- 
tion about the rate at which credits are being accumulated, the 
number of persons receiving increases, etc.? ^ 

B-31. Considering the typeof cost information 'we are trying to feather, 
what people, budget documents, expenditure summaries, etc. are 
ybu aware of that would help us? Are there program people who 
k^ep their ovn financial records who might be helpful to us? \ » 
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APPENDIX C 

INITIAL INTERVIEW CONCERNING THE SCHOOL -DISTRICT'S 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
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X Initltl Inttrvifv Conctrnlng thd School Dlttrlct*i 

rinmclal System 

C-l, What is your name and position in the school district? What are ^your 
presfent responsibilities vithin the school district? 

What pr^^vious responsibilities have you had vithin the school district? 

C^3. What are the various departments and individuals who have responsiblH- 
ties" fe 1 a:t e~d~"t~6" f inane"! al~ "ma t tTr s " i cT tTi e" "s cHo 61 "d i^tYi c t ? ~ ■ Wh at " dd *'th"ey" 
do? 

Review the following: 

a. The purposes of the study as described in Appendix D. 



I 



b. The types of* financial information that ve would like to 
have available. 

c. The types of financial analyses that we want to conduct. 

(Given what you are trying to accomplish^ determine what types of finan- 
cial budgets and statements the school district maintains that might 
provide you with the information y6u neLft4.) 

What specific docuriients will help us carry out the study? What pro-^^ 
blems do you see in terms of differences between the information we 
need and what is available? 

We want to pick a twel've-month, period to study in the cost analysis 
fbr which complete financial^ata are available. Generally, the most 
recent completed fiscal year' is best^ What do you suggest? 

Who else in the district would know about financial information th^t is 

available and would be able to help us get the data we need? Who is 

in charge of each specific fund? x. ' ^ 

From your knowledge of the district^ vhat types of activities are goinjg; 
on that wo\ild fit. our definition 6f staff development? Who would know 
iDore about the activitiea' you^ve. identified? ^ ^ 

e-8. In the financial budgets and the end-of-the-year statements, vher^^woiild 
ve find the following expenses? Are they separate object codes in the 
budget or parts of other object codes? 

a'. Sabbaticals * ' i * » /■ 

^ . ' ■ i* ' ■ 

b. Substltlit« teachers used to provide relea'se time for , 
inservice^or staff development 



c. Conference costs 
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Travtl for itaff devtlopmant 

e. Stipendt to ttachtri for vork»hop» 

f. Tuition reiraburBtmenti-to teacher* " ^f;v 

g. Consultants leading staff development activities 

. h. The individual salaries of district staff who are staff development 
leaders ' 

_..._L^__Co8t8..of \_ 

J. Subtotals of salaries for different' types of personnel (elementary/ 
secondary teachers, huilding admiriistratorSi, aides) 

k. Fringe benefits 




Mm 
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APPENDIX D 



HANDOUT EXPLAINING THE STUDY AND DETAILED QUESTIONS 
ABWt'^'SPECI^IC ORGANIZATIONAL ROUTINES ENTAJtlH';?: 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT , 



1 % 



/ 



/ 
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Vt art carrying out a i^udy of taachar' stiff davtlopiMnt JLn thia 
•chool dittrict. W%>^|i^t io^rttttd in identlfyinf tht varUty of 
nctivitits in th« district' that might ht contidtrad staff dsvtlopntnti 
in understanding hov thay.vorky ^d in tstimating thair cottt in ttrtns 
of tint and nonty^ 



Wt art focusing our study on t\i^st activit*ias that took place during 
the last complttt f:^sqal year in tht district. ^ ^ y 

Our vorklng daflnltlon of ttachtr ttaff davltjfipfaent it at followt: 

I - 

'*any activity on tht dittrict or tqhool building jWvtl that it inttnded, 

partly^ or primarily to prepare teachtrt for iaprovtd performance in 

present or possihle future _ roles in the jchool dittrict." 

Below are tonje types of staff developDept activities that ve have 

t 

■ \ 

encountered in othej: schools districtt and sofbe specific exatnples of 
each type of activity. These should he useful in stimulating your 
.think iVig jio- that you can help a identify staff development activitiet 

'in the school district: . , 

✓ 4 ' ■ .1 ,■ .. 

a Receiving on-the-job advice an4 feedback* 

Such as — advisory assistance gi^en to teachers in the classroom. 
. — feedback to teachers on their performance, as in 
school's slaff evaluation process. 

e Participating as a learner in structured experiences oulslde of 
the context of regular Job duties. 

Such as — workshops, seminars, course, inservice sessions 

(including single meetings or series of meetings). 
— professional meetings and conventions. 

e Sharipg aund analyting problems and ideas with peers. ' 
Such as — regular staff or . department meetings. 

--committee vork that involves staff development 

e Observing the Job kctivities of others. 

Such as ' — visits by teachers to other classrooms^ schools, 
y or j^rograxns. 



TtAchiaf othtr staff or ■up«rYiting othtr stvff , in vagrs that 
. Irivolvt ita|f davalopbtnt . \ 

Such at wotatitf dtpaHBtnV chairioarhihlp dtti|ntd to > 
'- y- ptoplt V chanct ^ txplor# B«v ldta» >3r ^ 

^ balnf fraad ftroa^ttaching .• 

• Syitamatically plaiuini and/or trying 'out* a joav approach. 

Such as — Joint .pnBbning or coXlahoratlon on a apaclal projact. 
- planning a nta flurrlouAui. 



— planning a n«^urrleujL«B. 
^ — jpllot ttachlnPSjntv course^ 



~ Staklng-informatloo to l«pr^ 1 

•iich at — rttearch ponducttd in tht school or community. \ 
I ' * — foormally-^upporttd tabbaticalt . " ' " ' \ ' 

— xaltatad tiiia "to visit a ttachart' canter, \ \ » 

Interning In a Job primarily to deyelop nev aktlls. 

For each specific activity we identify, vt ara i»terested in obtaining 
ajnswers to the following questions; ^ V 

D^. ^at is a good phrase to briefly descrit]^ thia activity? ^ 

D-2. What peojple are involved in it as "leader8*S and as "learners"? 

IX-3. How is the activity planned a^d how much tlma is/ involved? 
yl^-k. How is th^ activity carried out and how much time is Involved? > 

D-5. What types of funds support the leaders and learners in this 

activity? Is there any special funding involved? : 

D-6. Are, teachers released from classes to participate in this 
activity^ If so, how are classes covered? ' , 

I>-7, ,Are th^rc any direct coiti associated with this activity? 
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Routlott tettUlny 8t>ff Dtv^lopMitnt 

\if 

^ , ^ , ■ -. - . •. .- 

^tfh&ndout on th« prtctding p&g« eont»int a ttntral Hit of quftitioai 

^th«t you v«at, lnt«rvi«w«t» to antvtr ,tn .dttcrlblnf •©•olflc ttaff dtvtlop- 

iBtnt^>OMUn«i. Btlow, wt pr«i«nt « nor* '<J«tall«d Hit of qu«ttion« that 

ydfli tbould !)• abl* to an»vtr as a raault of an interview'. Often, inter- 

_^ : * ■ * '. 

vieweeil wi;il supply the anawer to the detailed question! in reaponae to 

' ; . ' , • ' . '■ ; 

a general question or provide ai^ivera to one queatlpn vhen you aik another, % 
Of couj^ae, you need hot repeat quoationa that have alr"eady "been anavered. 
You should alao be certain that by the end of the interview you have 
obtained answers to all of the' detailed questions. 

Dui*, What Is a good phrase to briefly deVcribe ^his . activity? 

What people are involved in this activity as "leadera" and 

"learners"?, 

a. Who are the people (by naine or position; that play a part 
as "leadera" in setting up or carrying but this activity? 

V . What is the'ir particular part in the activity? , 

b. Who are the people who are involved in«the activity as 
"learners"? How many of then are ther^l 

' D-3. How is the activity planned and how n>vch t|ine la involved? - 

a. What ii the purpose of the activity? . . 

Think al)Out the following categories of people and 
^jSacfite any Important role that they have in planning 
^nd decision-making* 

• claii^ified personnel 

• claj£iy|ooxn teachers 

% prorMslonal specialists at the ■ , ' 
'building level • " 

• building administrators ^ 
e central office t>rograin specialists 

« • ather central office professional staff 

a partots 

• students 

• othera 

\ . • ■ ' . . •■ • ' ' • 

. ', . -1»3- l^i ' ■ ■ 

• - •• - . :. . ' \ . . 



0. Hoy^flMoh tiint'"^^to 

•pwnd on it? >?robt for txuBplti. ' 

Rov 4i th« activity enrritd oul^ and hpv nucb tint 1« involvadT 

a. What do thu Itadari and laamart actually do ia thttt 
■attionsT Daicribt toxna tpeciflc timas vlaan it va« 
carrlad <>ut, 

' - ■■ 

Doet tht activity ntke ajoy »igniflcuit uit of tht following 
typtt of TOtthodt .(vhich are already ; listed In the .handout , 
explaining the ttudy) : ' \ ^ 

e receiving on-the-Jph advice and feedback * - 
^ participating lit a learner In ttructiired 
experience! outtide the coiitext of 
regular Job'dutlee 
e sharing and analyiitig problems and ideas 
with peers 

e observing the Job activities of others 

% teaching other staff or supervising other 

staff in ways that involve staff develop-, 
ment 

e systematically planning and/or trying out 

a new approach, ' ' 

e seeking information -to improve one^s skills 

and kiiowledge ^ , 

e ^interning in a Job primarily to devf^lop *new 
skills ' 

Probe for 'examples of methods that are frequently used or 
were Judged especially effective. ^ 

c. How many *'sessions^ of this activity are carried out dtiring 
a week? Dxxring a year? How long is each session? 

■ % 

d. At what tline of the dsy are these aasslons held? Is that 
before, during^ or after the regular school day?' 

e. Were any actlyitief held during the summer"? 

What types of fund^i eupport the leaders and learners in this 
activity? 9 

Prom 'what source^ are the leaders paid their Vegular salaries? 
Include .district , federal, state or other special funds. 

b. Are leaders compensated above their regular salaries for 
particijpating in any part of this activity? Where do 
these funds come from? 

c. Tnom what sourc* are the learners paid their regular salaries? 
Incl^ude district, federal, state, or other special funds* 

« 

-iM- ' 



if" 



7 * 



d. It th« tlmt tta«t Xt»rn«rf Mptnd on thi/'ftotivlty ooniidtrtd 
p*rt of ' th«lr rtgiilar r^tponilbilititt , do th«y do it 
yoluntiirtlx oyttidt of rtfular rttponsibillti«a« or ar* 
thty ptid ix^Milly fo* Itt .If th»y^^ 

vhtt it tht nftturt and aourct of thii fundlngt- * 

« . ■ ^ ■ • _ * ■. 

IX-6. Ar« ttachcrt r«ltM*df from elatstt to partiolpat* ta thir 
aetlvityt If »o, how aArt t>f»'clM»»» covaradt 

» -» • 

a. If tubttituta «ra In vol vad, who callt thtm in and from 
what ^fundi ara -thay-jmid? ^ \ 

b. How jnany fuhititutaa wara uaaA for tbla [pvirposa In tha . 
latt fiacal yaarT 

D-7 Ara thara any direct co»ts associated' with i,hi* activityT 

■ 1 - 

a. Ba sure to ask about consultants, training matalrials, 
V space rentals, travel expanses, and other direct coats. 
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IntTvitv Format for Dittrlet Lt>a#rt ef 8t»f f Dtvtlopafht 



B>1. What it your nunt and prtitnt position' in tht tchoo^ dit^riott 
What kindi mpontlbilltici do ybu baV* |»r«»*ntlyt For ax-' 
anplt, hov hava you spant your tina in tha last faV VaaKaT 



1-2. What praviout raiponiiT^ilitiat hava you had in tha actaool dii- 

t^ictt ' 

»-3* (Refer to tht organ! tat ionil chart.) Hov do, your priient posi- 
tion and ratponsibilitiai relata to others in your department 

or- dlvleionT-*—-- ---- - ^ - 

Look at tha handout axplalning tha ttudy, ^ich ll»ta •oxae ax- 
amplet of typical staff dtvaiopnant activltiai. (This handout 
is contained In Appendix D). lOjink of tha staff developttent 
activities like these that you are involved In or know aljout.' 
For fach one, respond to Questions D-1 through D-7, listed in 
• the handout (The interviewer should probe by using the more 
detailed set of questions contained in the last part of 
Appendix D.) 

Do you have any docunenti vhlch describe any of these activl- 
ties and/or include specific information ve need? For Instance, 
lists of vorkshops, nuniber of participants. 

Br6. Do you have your own "budget or maintain yo\ir own financial re- 
cords? Hov do they relate to the school district's "budget 
statement and expendltvire sunnnaryt For the fiscal year ve are 
studying, explain hov your funds vere spent. Which items or' 
parts of itetts vere\spent on the staff development activities 
you descrihedt. 
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V ■. ■ ■ ■ . , 

Inttrvitv ForiMtt for School Staff 

Vh»t ii your nimt *n4 vhut art your prtitnt dutiti at iha fchoolt 
Hov long htvt you bttn at thit •choolT What othar petitions 
hava you htld vith tha achool diitriot In this or otbar •bhoolt? 

(For principals only*) For tha follovinf categorias of paopla, 
hov many do you have on your staff and froa vhat sources are, 
they paid? 

aT" clai aiXKSn "te|[c ' " " "~ " ~ " 7. 

b. teacher aides ^ 

c. administrators 

d. special resource staffs such as counselo,rs» . 
reading resource teachers, etc* 

F-3. (For principals only* ) Of the staff you described, are there ^ 
any vho have responsibilities for assisting teachers? 

F-U* Look at the handout explaining the study*, which lists some 
. examples of typical staff aevelopment activities 4 (This, 
handout isjjontained in Appendix D») Think of the staff 
development activities like these that you are involved in 
or know about. For each c^ne, respond to Questions D-1 
through I>-7., listed in thej handout (The interviewer sho\ild 
probe by using the more dexalled set of questions contjilned 
In the last part of Appendix D. ) 



lona contjL] 



Son 



I 



I 
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. Form 0-1. Cowpllfctlen' Kora for tro^tm Inf&imtlon >bout > Sptclflc 
■ ; ' " gtaff PtVilo wnt 'Ko^i vl^ 

■ . 

Dwlb Titl» of Activit y ■ ■ 



What p»opl« art Involved in thl« activity at "leadtrt" and "Itarntrt 



1- 

;| 



D-3. How" ii the activity planned and how much tixnt it Involved? 



-f. 



D-l*. f{oM ie the attivity carried out and how much time .lt__^involved? 



What* tyx>e of "fxinds.iiuppcjrt th« leaders and learners in tliis activity? 
Is there any special ^funding involved? 



/ 1 



Are teachers released from classes to participate 'in this activity? 
I If so, hovr are classes covered? \ • 



I • • • 

1^-7. Are ttiere any direct eottt astociated with thit activity? 
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Font G«2, CorollttlQD Fom for Tlmt Sptnt 
in Staff DtvloDotnt Actlvltlat 



8chool/p«partB«nt t 

Activity t 



■nr* 



. '^Column No*. 


* 

1 


» 2 


3 


U ^ 


5 


6 


T • 


8 


9 . 


Activity 


Ltaders/ ' 

And*' 
Involved* 


Tiii^A.T*niiY*ii 

^d ' 
Involved 


• 

Held . 


Houri 

Pay* 

Session 


Sessions 

Pat 

/ Year 


Hours 

Per 

Year 


» ■ 

Lender 
Staff 

Hours 


Leemer 

Staff 
Dev. 
, Hours: 


l^und 
Souroe 






1 1 r 1 




1 rt^ - ir - - ■ ■ J 1 1 
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Col\»m No . 



Activity 



Plftiin«rf 

And- / ^ 
Nunibtr / 
Invol 




1 



1. — r 
total 
Ltt«d«r 
Staff 

Dev. 
Hourt 



Total 

L«amer 

Staff 

Dtv. 

Houri 



Total 
Laader 
Houri 
Avail- 
a\)la 
iiy Yaar 



> 6 
"Total 
Ltamtr 
Houri 
Avail- 
«blt 



1 



^tal 

Uadtr 

Salaries 

And 

Bantfiti 



8 



Total 

Laamtr 

Salariat 

And 

Btnafiti 



Itotal 

Laadar 

•Staff, 

DaY«l. 

Colti 



10 



Total 
Ltarnar 

Staff 



Dtytl 
Coiti 



• A 
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0-4. ConpUfctlon Fora ^or ' v 
Oth«rCo»tt / 




'/ 



J 



School /Dt part n«nt : 

/ 

/ Activity: _ 



,v ■/ / / 



— V i» F* -i- ; 1 

• description' / 


1 - - _____ _ J ^ . _ « 

Amount 'Pex7 Year * , 




* 


> ' /v/ -7' ^ / — — ■ 




A y. / 


— -sV ' — 

\ ■ * 




~i -—^ • « 


— ::i , I ^ 




■ — — ' ' ■ j' ■ ■ ' — • — — , . — 




/• . ■ 

Learner Associated Costs 

-1 .... ... ..^ 


DesciHptlon 


AiDOtant Per Year 


— ^^KiT— — ■ — • 

^ f J — 


. J _ . . . — ... • .. 1. 


- < 


, — ^ '■ r-i~ 






^ . 




Total 


f 


Other* Direct Costs \ 

: : ■ ■ ■ • / 


Description 


- - J - - 

Ajnountj Per Year 

*■ ' I - 


'■' 








Total 
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